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God Can Be Hidden 


A PASTOR was trying to interest his congregation in greater benev- 
olence giving. One man seemed especially opposed to any further in- 
crease. It was costing too much already,” he said. “The more they get, 
the more they want,” he said. 

Nothing seemed to move him. After meditating and praying over 
this for some time the pastor went to see the man. They discussed 
benevolence needs. But the man always came back to the question of 
the cost. 

“We are told that gold often blinds the eyes,” the pastor said. “Maybe 
we're holding the money so close to olir eyes that all else is shut out and 
we can’t see what the money will do.” 

“That may be so, pastor,” the man replied. “But I don’t see it. I 
can’t see all this asking for money.” 

The pastor took a piece of white paper from the man’s desk and on 
it wrote Gop. “Can you see that?” he asked. 

“Certainly I can see that. It is Gop. What’s that got to do with it?” 

Taking a quarter from his pocket the pastor placed it over the word 
Gop. “Can you see Gop now?” he asked. 

“Why, no, not now. The money covers it.” 

“Suppose you pray over this before you finally decide what to do. 
I'll see you Sunday.” And as he said this the pastor went out the office 
door, leaving the quarter where he had placed it. 

The man and his increased contribution were both in church on 
Sunday. W. R. SIEGART 
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Time out for Christmas 

This week practically everyone in 
America was at least slightly excited be- 
cause Christmas was coming. 

Mrs. Ethel Phelps Hawley in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, was trying to per- 
suade churches to turn on their lights each 
evening from Dec. 24 to 26. In Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, 38 miles of wire 
had been strung up to carry current to 
Christmas lights along the streets in a 41- 
block area. 

In Los Angeles the Faith Lutheran 
Sunday school wasn’t going to give the 
children Christmas candy, but would send 
250 pounds to European children. In 
New York City a company of Lutheran 
women had filled a large supply of Christ- 
mas stockings to give to all incoming DP 
children during late December. 


Bic-City CHRISTMAS TREE 
In New York’s Washington Square 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


The National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers said 300 million Christ- 
mas cards which Americans were sending 
friends this year were imprinted with 
Christian pictures or symbols. An eight- 
mile Christmas parade was witnessed by 
150,000 people who thronged into Rock- 
ford, Illinois, this month. A Christmas 
story pageant was sponsored by Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic churches, 
plus the Chamber of Commerce. 

Radio shows were ready to go on the 
air. The American Broadcasting network 
on Christmas Eve was going to present 
“Christmas Story,” a nine-part cantata, 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. It also had “The Prince of 
Peace” on its “Greatest Story Ever Told” 
programs of Dec. 18 and 25. 


Questions about Christmas 

“PuT CHRIST BACK IN CHRISTMAS,” said 
1,200 posters placed in Milwaukee street- 
cars and buses by a Roman Catholic 
women’s organization. 

“A tendency toward commercializatior 
of Christmas” was censured by the Wis 
consin Lutheran Men of America. Fou 
clergymen in Portland, Oregon, protestec 
that merchants were playing Christmas 
carols to get their customers in a mooé 
to buy. In Hagerstown, Maryland, Cit: 
Attorney Francis Urner wouldn’t le 
stores broadcast carols from loudspeaker: 
in the streets. They were making a hope 
less jumble of noise by competing wit) 
one another. 

In some public schools there was 
Christmas carol problem. Rabbi Meiji 
Lasker, president of the Board of Rabbi 
of Philadelphia, had asked School Supex 
intendent Louis P. Hoyer that Jewis 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATION IN JAPAN 
U.S. Army chapel at Yokohama 


children be excused from taking part in 
Christian songs during school celebra- 
| tions. In Chelsea, Massachusetts, a pub- 
lic hearing was held Dec. 15 on the 
| Christmas carol question in the schools. 
‘| “My son is very unhappy when his class- 
mates ask him why he doesn’t join in 
‘singing Christmas carols,’ a Jewish 
| mother protested. 

| In Bennington, Vermont, the council 
of churches suggested that Christmas 
) drinking parties in factories be discour- 
aged this year. Ernest I. Pugmire of the 
} Salvation Army in New York City 
} wanted business executives to curb the 
consumption of liquor at Christmas 
| parties in city offices. 


Christmas gift for Palestine 

“Ring a Christmas Bell in Bethlehem,” 
} Church World Service recommended. 
} Funds were being gathered in church 
offerings at Christmas for relief of ref- 
ugees. There are 35,000 Christian Arab 
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refugees in Bethlehem. Total number of 
Arabs displaced from their homes in 
Palestine is estimated at 652,000. 

Children were born to mothers lying 
under trees or in caves and tombs in 
Bethlehem in 1949, reported Yusif El- 
Bandak. 

Gifts of clothing, food, and medicine 
were being sent to Arab refugees in Pales- 
tine by Lutheran World Relief. “We 
have saved many, many lives,” wrote Dr. 
Edwin Moll (see page /2). A shipment 
of 15,000 pairs of used shoes sent by 
Lutherans in October had been a welcome 
Christmas gift. A $10,000 shipment of 
medical supplies had gone to Palestine 
in September, and another in November 
valued at $5,000. 

The Israeli government said it would 
open the five-mile road from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem for pilgrims wishing to 
make the journey this Christmas. It 
wasn’t certain that the Jordan govern- 
ment would permit pilgrims to cross the 
border. 


UN takes over Jerusalem problem 

Somebody at least as wise as King 
Solomon would have to be found to be 
the governor of Jerusalem. If no such 
individual is located, the United Nations 
trusteeship council could not succeed in 
its new job of administering the Jerusalem 
area as a tiny international state. 

Arabs who hold the old city of Jeru- 
salem, and Jews who hold the new city, 
have expressed loud unwillingness to yield 
control to the United Nations. The new 
state of Israel had been struck a heavy 
blow by the UN decision to take over 
Jerusalem, said Moshe Sharett. “Its very 
heart is to be cut from its living body,” 
he told the UN Assembly. 

Decision of the UN Assembly to in- 
ternationalize Jerusalem was made on 
Dec. 9 by a 38 to 17 vote. All Arab 
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states except Jordan favored the decision. 
Soviet satellite states also favored it. Bal- 
ance of power was swung by the Latin 
American countries which had been in- 
fluenced by the attitude of the Vatican. 
“The tradition of my country which is 
widely Catholic could not but react fa- 
vorably to the idea of internationaliza- 
tion,” said Argentine delegate Rudolph 
Munoz. “We cannot in any respect dis- 
regard the dictates of our religious spirit.” 
The United States and Great Britain 
voted against the internationalization. 


Strategy for East Asia 

Communists were Knocking at the door 
all over East Asia. They had conquered 
China. Their troops were along the Indo- 
China border. They held North Korea. 
Their propaganda had penetrated Burma, 
India, Pakistan. : 

This month Protestant Christians of 
East Asia sent delegates to a strategy con- 
ference held Dec. 4-11 at Bangkok in 
Thailand. Among Lutheran delegates 
were Dr, Rajah B. Manikam, secretary 


Dar, Ragak MANIKAM 
Reported discrimination 


of the Christian Council of India and 
Pakistan, and Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Church of Japan. 

Chinese had yielded to Communists, 
explained Dr. Siu Choh Leung, because 
they were disgusted with the corruption 


PRESIDENT KIyOsH! HIRAI 
Represented Japanese Lutherans 


of the Nationalist government. They hac 
no third party which they might have 
Supported instead of the Nationalist o 
Communist parties. They were attracte« 
by the moderate character of recent Com 
munist policy in China. And they wantes 
peace at any price. 

To win Chinese to the Christian faith 
said Dr. Siu, “we must outthink, outlive 
and if necessary outdie the Communists 

The new constitution of India guas 
antees Christians religious liberty, sai 
Dr. Manikam. But there have alread 
been instances of discrimination again 
Indian Christians. The “untouchables 
(Harijans) who receive support from th 
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government are excluded from such aid 
if they become Christians. 

The Bangkok meeting had _ been 
planned by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council.. 

Details of Christian strategy worked 
out for East Asia by the conference were 
not reported. The big fact was that the 
churches of the Orient—brought into ex- 
istence through the work of an army of 
missionaries—were now obliged to plan 
for their future themselves. They were 
making a good beginning by standing 
| together to face common problems. 


They had a little shadow 

Wherever Protestant Christians of the 
world gather for important conferences, 
up bobs the American fundamentalist 
leader, the Rev. Carl McIntyre of Col- 
lingswood, N. J. He and his disciples try 
to get into the spotlight of publicity. 

A week before the Amsterdam as- 
sembly at which the World Council of 
Churches was formed in 1948, the Mc- 
Intyre group met in Amsterdam to form 
an International Council of Churches. 
Last July when Protestants of Latin 
America had a major conference at 
Buenos Aires, McIntyre & Company tried 
to crash the gate, then went off and set 
up a rival conference. 

At Bangkok this month Dr. McIntyre 
and 16 followers’ were on hand. They 
said they had come to tell the national 
churches of Southeast Asia that the World 
Council churchmen are not Bible-be- 
lievers and are Communist fellow-trav- 
elers. In editorials, cartoons, and press 
releases the McIntyre group sought pub- 
licity for what they called their “Battle 
of Bangkok.” 

“The cause of Christ was offended by 
their unfounded charges, their sowing of 
discontent, their introduction of disunity,” 
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said a Bangkok conference report re- 
garding the activities of Dr. McIntyre and 
his friends. “This group,” said Dr. John 
Mackay, chairman of the International 
Missionary Council, “while paying lip 
tribute to the Bible and Jesus Christ, rep- 
resents an unbiblical Christianity.” While 
claiming to oppese communism, he said, 
“it carries on work with a Communist 
technique.” 


Pacifist is released 

Larry Gara could go home for Christ- 
mas, said prison officials in Milan, Mich- 
igan. After serving six months of his 18- 
month jail sentence, the 27-year-old 
Quaker was paroled in custody of the 
U.S. Probation Office in Detroit. 

Gara had been found guilty of advising 
Charles Rickert not to register for the 
U.S. peacetime draft. Gara was an in- 
structor at Bluffton, a Mennonite college 
in Ohio. Rickert, who had been a Bluff- 
ton student, was sentenced to 18 months 
in prison for refusing to register and has 
been paroled. 

The 1948 draft law provided IV-E 
status, a deferred classification, for men 
who registered as conscientious objectors 
to military service. Through midsummer 
of 1949 there had been 6,439 men de- 
ferred as IV-E. About 50 were pros- 
ecuted for refusing to register. 

In May 1949 the U.S. Department of 
Justice advised draft boards to fill out 
registrations for men who refused to do 
this themselves. This month the Federal 
Council of Churches executive commit- 
tee agreed to request President Truman to 
grant a Christmas amnesty to all con- 
scientious objectors still held in prison. 


Journalists for the church 

Most Protestant church papers are 
edited by people who have no profes- 
sional training in journalism. This month 
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PIONEERS 
Prof. Roland E. Wolseley of Syracuse University analyzes ULC publication, “The 
Foreign Missionary,” for Missionary William A. Dudde and Miss Irene Singh of India 


Syracuse University was on its way to- 
ward establishing a department in its 
school of journalism for people who wish 
to work for church papers. 

First venture of Syracuse University 
m this field began in September. Its 
school of journalism organized a grad- 
uate-school course, upon the request of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, for 
Christian writers in overseas churches. 

Six enrolled, two women from India, a 
man from Sierra Leone in West Africa, a 
man from British Guiana, an American 
woman under appointment as a mission- 
ary to the Philippines, and the Rev. Wil- 
lam A. Dudde, who was for seven years 
a ULC missionary in Argentina. 

Missionary Dudde, secretary of the Lu- 
theran Church of Argentina until his re- 
turn home on furlough in midsummer, is 
in training as a specialist in Spanish-lan- 
guage literature for church use. 


Parochial school aid 
In a few weeks the U.S. Congress 
would be in session, and was sure to have 


on its hands some sort of proposal for 
federal school aid. This month the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board thought 
United Lutheran congregations should be 
alerted to the danger of federal aid for 
parochial schools. 

“Determined attempts to authorize the 
use of public funds for the support of 
parochial schools” have been made, the 
Parish Board pointed out at its Dec. 7 
meeting. The board went on to say that 
it believes “guidance should be given peo- 
ple for intelligent action as citizens.” 

The best way to give the guidance, 
thought the Parish Board, would be for 
the ULC Executive Board to “address a 
suitable statement on'this matter to our 
congregations through their pastors.” So 
the Parish Board unanimously agreed to 
ask the Executive Board for the statement. | 


Difficulty in youth work : 
Churches are having trouble getting 
their teen-agers together for meetings on | 
weekdays, the Parish and Church School | 
Board was told at its Dec. 7 meeting. 
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New champion in "Lutheran" 
subscriptions 


Largest order for subscriptions 
ever received by THe LUTHERAN 
from any congregation came this 
month from Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee. 

Dr. A. A. Zinck, pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, announced that the 
congregation would underwrite 803 
subscriptions, enough to put THE 
LUTHERAN in every home in the 
parish. The big order was part of 
the Northwest Synod project to pro- 
vide the church’s official paper for 
its entire membership. 


The problem wasn’t new, but it had be- 
come increasingly hard to solve. 

“Competitive forces in the home, 
school, and community life militate 
against the church’s program for young 
people in any local congregation,” said 
Staff Secretary Lawrence M. Reese. 
“Youth leaders constantly deplore the 
fact that there is ‘no night in the week’ 
available for their programs.” 

The youth division of the Parish Board 
was hard at work providing churches with 
attractive teaching materials. It was giv- 
ing pastors and leaders advice on “re- 
Vitalizing and re-establishing” youth pro- 
grams in the congregations. 

Weekday church school classes have 
not suffered as much from the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the Champaign 
case as had at first been expected, re- 
ported Staff Secretary Harner Middles- 
warth. After the court had outlawed re- 
leased-time classes in public schools of 
Champaign, Illinois, church schools “ex- 
citedly closed,” said Mr. Middleswarth. 
Now churches are considering reopening 
the schools. 
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“It is not too heartening, however, to 
find that frequently Jews and Roman 
Catholics are pushing for reopening, while 
Protestants have sometimes been apathetic 
to the challenge,” Mr. Middleswarth said. 


Resignation 

Miss Eleanor M. Stelzner has resigned 
as associate secretary in charge of chil- 
dren’s work, Dr. S. White Rhyne an- 
nounced to the Parish and Church School 
Board this month. She has directed the 
“Children of the Church” work in the 
ULC for four years. The resignation 
takes effect Jan. 1. 


Scholarship fund is planned 

Twenty $1,000 scholarships for United 
Lutherans who wish to enroll in ULC 
colleges are being planned by the church’s 
Board of Education. They may be avail- 
able in 1952, says Dr. Gould Wickey, the 
board's executive secretary. 

The Board of Education decided at its 
Dec. 6-7 meeting to ask the United Lu- 
theran Church for $20,000 to develop a 
program of extension work at ULC col- 
leges and seminaries. Seminaries would 
give courses to pastors in the Bible, meth- 
ods of preaching, and contemporary the- 
ology. Colleges would offer courses in 
the Bible, Christian citizenship, psychol- 
ogy of religious education, ethics. 

These courses would be offered in pop- 
ulation centers where they would reach 
students who cannot enroll in seminary 
graduate schools or in the colleges. 

The board heard at its December 
meeting that 14 ULC colleges now have 
an enrollment of 10,408 students in reg- 
ular and special courses. This is double 
the 1939 enrollment. About 40 per cent 
of students enrolled are members of Lu- 
theran churches. In 17 non-ULC col- 
leges, 71 per cent of students enrolled 
are Lutherans. 


World News Notes 


Tito's star 

Tue StTaLin-Tito feud threatens to ex- 
tend into the heavens. Between 1937 and 
1940 Soviet astronomers discovered three 
tiny asteroids and named them “Tito,” 
“Yugoslavia,” and “Beograd” (Belgrade). 
Astronomers might have saved them- 
selves some embarrassment if they had 
been ordinarily polite, and left the nam- 
ing to the International Astronomical 
Union. They didn’t, and now they're 
stuck with their own choice. 

Just how the Soviet may correct its 
error and remove this humiliation is hard 
to see. Months after Tito had declared 
his unforgivable independence of Soviet 
control, an authoritative publication of 
the Leningrad Institute of Theoretical 
Astronomy was issued, in which the little 
planets, discovered and named by the 
Soviet astronomers, continued to bear 
their original, but now unpopular names! 


Arms and the east 

LIFTING OF THE UN arms embargo 
from the nations of the Middle East has 
created a problem that affects American 
aid to the countries combined in the At- 
lantic Pact. The U.S. State Department 
—following the advice of Ralph Bunche 
who, as commissioner in that troubled 
area, had realized the danger of a full 
lifting of the embargo—thinks the situa- 
tion should be kept under control. For 
that reason Britain, France and other in- 
dustrial members of the Atlantic Pact 
are being asked for detailed information 
concerning the volume of their sales of 
arms to the Middle East. 

The U.S. thinks it. reasonable to ask 
for such information since these countries 
expect to benefit from the military aid 
program being sponsored by the U.S. 
Such aid could not be effective if the na- 
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tions benefiting should take advantage of 
the American provision of arms to sell 
their own production of arms at a profit — 
to unstable nations in the Middle East. 


Unemployment in steel 

THE INTERNATIONAL Labor Office, lo- — 
cated in Geneva, Switzerland, has issued — 
a warning concerning unemployment. The ~ 
warning is centered primarily on the iron ~ 
and steel industry, whose rapid “tech-— 
nological advances” are “laying the basis — 
for technological unemployment.” 

This means that labor-saving mechan- 
ical and chemical developments of this 
industry will progressively lead to serious © 
permanent unemployment in the ranks 
of labor involved in iron and steel pro- 
duction. Naturally, though this is not 
included in ILO’s report, this develop- 
ment would adversely affect labor in other 
industries. 

The only remedy suggested is a “very 
great increase in the demand for steel 
products.” However, the suggestion does 
not consider the cycle of higher prices 
required for steel products due to higher 
wages and shorter hours of work, higher 
taxes, and higher prices demanded by 
producers of finished steel commodities 
for the same reason, and the consequent 
decline in purchases by the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


Freedom for Germans 

U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, 
John J. McCloy, is worried by a public- 
opinion survey of Germany recently sub- 
mitted to him. Purporting to be a com- 
plete survey, it reports 67 per cent of the 
West Germans believe their newly erected! 
Government is nothing but an Allied 
puppet. 

The Allies should get a little consola- 
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tion from the further opinion that the 
Soviet-directed East German Government 
is still less favorable, since the same poll 
shows that 95-per cent of the votes re- 
corded state that the self-styled “free 
democratic state” is a Russian puppet. 

McCloy is disturbed because the Allies 
had gone far to transfer real powers to 
the West Germans instead of the string- 
haltered forms of procedure provided to 
the East Germans by the Soviet. It is 
natural that the Germans, viewing the 
outside world through the gates opening 
before them, should grow impatient. But 
open dissatisfaction may cause a reaction 
in France, Belgium, and Holland against 
greater privileges for Germany. 


Trial by jury 

THE U.S. SUPREME CourRT is embar- 
rassed by Louisiana’s demand for a trial 
by jury before its august tribunal. There 
has been no trial by jury before this court 
for over 150 years, but early precedent 
seems to secure the right of Louisiana in 
its demand. 

The case involves the ownership of 
tidelands areas off the coast of Louisiana 
in the Gulf of Mexico, which the federal 
government claims. In this case the state 
claims the right of trial by jury on the 
ground that the seventh amendment to 
the constitution preserves the right of jury 
trial in suits at common law where the 
value exceeds $20, and that right is valid 
before the supreme court for a state. 

The real source of embarrassment for 
the court lies in the absence of any mod- 
.ern procedure under which the justices 
of the court might preside over a jury 
trial. These have been lost, although there 
are precedents. Moreover, in the sump- 
tuous appointments of the new Supreme 
Court building, there has been no pro- 
vision for a jury box, let alone a proper 
place for witnesses and an audience. 
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Workers get longer hours 

BRITAIN’S LABOR Government has a 
headache over the attitude of its labor 
unions. Some time ago it asked the union 
officials to present a firm decision on the 
most ticklish problems of “wage freeze” 
and “production speed-up.”* The general 
council of the TUC (Trades Union Con- 
gress) has now handed the problem back, 
together with a request for more infor- 
mation on “how severe Britain’s economic 
crisis really is.” 

That bespeaks organized labor’s doubt 
and suspicion of the government’s pur- 
pose and procelure. They still think 
higher wages and shorter hours could and 
should be handed out. In the meantime 
Prime Minster Atlee has been cheered 
by the report of 10 large firms whose em- 
ployees and management have agreed on 
plans to increase output. 

The workers of the Bristol Steel Serv- 
ice Co. offered definitely to work a 47- 
hour week instead of the 44 hours they 
had earlier wrested from management 
some time ago. Their only proviso was 
that “all wage savings would go to reduce 
the cost of the company’s product.” 


This and that 

WoMEN OF SYRIA are rejoicing in their 
new freedom. They were allowed for the 
first time to exercise the privilege of 
voting (Nov. 15) in Syria’s constituent 
assembly election. . . . TRAVELING U.S. 
Congressmen have recently been coming 
away from Spain with the idea that that 
country should get some of the US. 
money she has asked for, Marshall Aid 
or otherwise. But European nations are 
still hostile to any aid for Spain. They 
remember what Franco did to help Hitler 
and Mussolini. . . . U.S. Army generals 
think a German army will be necessary 
in Europe in the event of another war. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


FROM THE ANCIENT CITY OF 
DAVID,‘ THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
OUR LORD, COMES THIS LET- 
TER REPORTING THE WORK 
LUTHERANS ARE DOING IN 
THE HOLY LAND IN 1949 


POSTMARK: 
BETHLEHEM 


By ELIAS N. HADDAD : 


In the morning's mail to "The Lutheran" office 
came a letter from Bethlehem, bearing postage 
stamps of King Abdullah's "'Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan.’ Since the end of the British 
mandate in Palestine, the ancient Judean vil- 
lage is under Arab rule. 

Mr. Haddad was for 50 years in Jerusalem as 
headmaster of the Syrian Orphanage, a Lu- 
theran institution and the largest training school 
for boys in the Middle East. The orphanage 
buildings were taken by Jewish armed forces 
March 17, 1948, and have not been returned 
to church control. It is possible that the orphan- 
age may be relocated in Bethlehem, which now 
contains the largest colony of Arab Christians 
in Palestine. 

For readers of “The Lutheran" Mr. Haddad 
has interviewed Dr. Edwin Moll, who returned to 
Palestine in early summer, 1949, as representa- 
tive of the Lutheran World Federation. Luther- 
ans are conducting a large-scale relief program 
among refugees in Palestine and adjoining areas. 


I Went To sEE Dr. Edwin Moll after 
his return from the States and found him 
full of energy and liveliness. He told me 
he did not intend to stay in Lebanon. 
He seemed most anxious to reach Jeru- 
salem and direct his work from there. 

Five questions were put before Dr. 
Moll. To each of them he gave a com- 
plete and satisfying answer. 

1) WaT HAVE you done so far in the 
educational field? 
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~The Lutheran World Federation gives 
education the prime importance after 
spiritual matters. A school for both girls 
and boys among the refugees was opened - 
on the Mount of Olives, another in Beit 

Sahur, and a third in the Old City of 

Jerusalem. : 

Preparations are going ahead for the 
transfer of the Syrian Orphanage from 
Lebanon to Bethlehem. We also intend 
to reopen Talitha Kumi Girls’ orphanage 
and Beit Jala’s school in the near future. 

2) WaT Has been done to provide re- 
ligious services? 

Two churches, the Ascension Church 
on the Mount of Olives and the Church 
of the Saviour in Jerusalem, were re- 
opened after having been closed for eight 
years. It is worth noting that the con- 
gregations of these churches, and the 
churches in Bethlehem and Beit Jala, are 
increasing in number. 

This is due primarily to an increase in 
the populations of these towns on account 
of the coming of the refugees. Sunday 
school work is increasing too, not to men- 
tion the ever-growing number of con- 
firmed youth and other encouraging signs. 
Meanwhile all necessary repairs to our 
church buildings were made. Clinics pro- 
viding medical treatment were started irs 
Jerusalem, Beit Jala, and Beit Sahur. 
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N SCHNELLER 


ERMAN Daoup Happap 


H. MELIKIAN T. CANAAN 


These are leaders in Lutheran work in Palestine. Pastor Schneller is in charge of edu- 
cational affairs and youth work for the Lutheran World Federation. Mr. Daoud 
Haddad is pastor of the Arab Lutheran congregation in Jerusalem. Mr. Melikian is 
assistant director of the Near East Branch of the LWF. Dr. Canaan is a physician, in 
charge of the clinics and distribution of medical supplies among refugees 


3) Has THE LWF participated in re- 
lief work? 

Yes, we did. We have distributed big 
quantities of clothes and footwear in parts 
of Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and the 
Holy Land. A large number of blankets 
and various quantities of food stuffs were 
also given away. Relief work is con- 
tinuing. 

4) WHAT ARE your plans for the 
future? 

When we have received back all Lu- 
theran World Federation properties we 
shall expand our work to the prewar 
standard, and if possible more than that. 
The LWF has already sent a student to 
the States to study theology. We intend 
to open a theological seminary in this 
country and have students graduate here 
rather than go abroad. 

5) Wo Is helping you in your work? 

For matters of the church itself I am 
having the help of Propst Doering who 
is at present in Lebanon. The educational 
work is in the hands of Dr. Schneller, 
whose wife is in charge of the household 
of the orphanage at Bethlehem. We are 
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still awaiting the arrival of Miss Schneller 
who is expected to help in the manage- 
ment of the hostel. The principal admin- 
istrative power, however, lies in the hands 
of an executive committee of the Lu- 
theran community itself. 


WHEN Dr. MOLL arrived in this coun- 


fal 
Dr. EDwIN MOLL 
Director of LWF Near East Branch 
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try three years ago to examine the situa- 
tion of the Lutheran missionary station 
on behalf of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, he found the whole organization 
without financial support. Church work- 
ers were overworked, as they had to teach 
in order to earn their living. Most of the 
educational institutions were closed. 

At once Dr. Moll called all Lutheran 
workers back into service and guaranteed 
their salaries so they could devote all 
their time to the service of the com- 
munity. This was the starting step in the 
reorganization of the work. 

The next step was to gather together 
the members of the Lutheran community. 
This was hard work but it was done suc- 
cessfully. Some members were already 
thinking of joining other churches, but 
the arrival of the representative of the 
LWEF put an end to this. LWF put an 
interest in this part of the world in the 
nick of time, and saved the whole Lu- 
theran church in the Holy Land from 
being scattered in other churches. 

People in this part of the world have 
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WHITE CHRISTMAS 


By A. R. CALTOFEN 


A traveler reports on Christmas morning amid ice and snow in the far north 


HIGH UP IN THE Swedish forests, near 
the border of Lapland, I was in a world- 
forgotten village under the Oviksfjall. It 
was still pitch-dark. The Yuletide cere- 
mony would not begin for about an hour, 
I thought. But I already heard in the 
next room the low scratching of finger- 
nails. Soft, impatient ones. And then 
hard, energetic ones. 
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been impressed by the good services ren- 
dered by this wonderful organization, 
This service was not confined to church 
work, but extended to relief work offered 
with disregard for nationality or religion, 


Ir WAS A SERIOUS risk indeed on the 
part of Dr. Moll to live in Jerusalem while — 
fighting was raging, in a room which — 
served as a bedroom, a sitting room, and — 
a study. This way of living saved rooms — 
for refugees, 

Twice the Lutheran representative was 
miraculously saved, first when a mortar 
bomb hit the roof of the building in 
which he was living and a second time 
when a mortar bomb exploded and killed 
a refugee in front of the building. 

This slim but very energetic man ful- 
filled his task to its best. His work would 
indicate that he has spent years in the 
East, while in fact he did not. Dr. Moll 
is a perfect example of the hard-working 
sons of Uncle Sam. This is undoubtedly 
due to his talent and wide experience in 
the field and his love for his church, 


The ice-ferns were all too thick. Agair 
there was that scratching and scraping 
The frost did not allow the peepholes te) 
be kept open for more than a minute. 

I had just crept out of my bed undey} 
the alcove when the old hunter brough’/ 
in the coffee for me. He spoke only a fevs 
words as usual. But this time with touch 
ing solemnity he at once pulled back the 
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crochet-curtains from the ice-covered 
window-panes and set up a row of can- 
dles, especially big ones. The candles 
appeared to be conscious of their honor. 
How they shone and crackled. And there 
was a smell of wax and honey. 


OUTSIDE EVERYTHING was soft and 
heavy with snow, even the sky and the air. 
The snow took great pains to light the 
dark a bit. Now and again the mysterious 
gleam of northern light passed quickly 
over the wide plain, but it only made the 
darkness more strongly felt. 

By and by the little village street be- 
gan to reveal itself clearly to the view. 
There was a row of candles in all win- 
dows, behind all windows. Most of them 
made the thick icicles glitter. Elsewhere 
only shadows were visible. The pine 
forest stood white and silent, as if in ex- 
pectation. The birch trees on the village 
_ street softly clinked as if they trembled. 

Then bells began to ring. Muffled and 
yet powerful, near and yet unreal. But 
still more unreal appeared the light which 
shortly after flashed up in the wood. Like 
a wild conflagration in a forest, like a 
celestial fire. And then it hurried past. 
At first only like a shining band in the 
drizzling snow. By and by one thing 
after the other could be recognized: the 
blazing pitch fires in gigantic copper pans 
on the gorgeous sledges of the farmers. 

Flying runners, high, light figures, 
neighing horses tossing their heads, even 
while galloping, to make the little bells 
ring out more loudly. And again and 
again silver-blue-red, silver-blue-red. All 
was steeped in the warm-golden hue. 

IN A SHORT TEME the snow, covering 
the small square in front of the church, 
was changed into shining ice under the 
stamping of many feet, which in spite of 
felt boots and sacks full of hot plum- 
stones, had nearly become stiff. The 
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horses steamed under their covers and 
scratched the ground with their hoofs in 
excitement. Most of them were noiseless. 
They wore thick snowshoes. They came 
across the lake. The sleighbells sang. 
Nobody spoke a word. 

Beards and brows hung full of ice. 
And in the lighf-blue eyes under the high 
fur caps shone childlike piety as well as 
pleasure in the splendid race run by the 
drivers in their sledges. Meanwhile from 
under shapeless, thick fur coats appeared 
glowing cheeks and glaringly colored 
gloves. By and by the women and chil- 
dren belonging to them disappeared 
among the crowd in the twilight. 

When they reached the open church 
door, where a flood of light poured out, 
the splendour of their costumes presented 
itself to the view. Yet nobody looked at 
what others were wearing. They all gazed 
at the host of candles inside. In front of 
each seat a candle was fixed. When the 
draught blew, all the little flames bent 
forward as if they knelt toward the child 
in the manger, standing on the altar. 
Tiny, plain and, perhaps for that reason 
so touching. 

The people stood like a wall. I was a 
stranger. Nobody took any notice of me. 
All of them were spellbound by the 
golden gleam of the many candles, and 
their hearts were filled with devotion. 
The young minister had to give his ser- 
mon with the doors open. Then a tune 
was played on a violin. Its thin voice led 
the melody. After a short period of 
coughing and clearing throats all these 
shy people began to sing. From their 
mouths clouds of steam poured forth, and 
with them the old, familiar Christmas 
carols. Sometimes the crowd sang one or 
two words slower than the violin played. 
I thought it all incomparably beautiful. 


ON THE WALLS of the ancient village 
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church dark shadows were indistinctly 
moving like ghosts. I saw on one wall a 
Danish coat-of-arms amidst its knights, 
a symbol of the past Danish-Norwegian 
dominance in this region. Beside it was 
a slender Madonna and faded pictures of 
saints. Round about the walls were 
strangely entwined pillars, worm-eaten 
wood reliefs, century-old masterpieces of 
art produced in the homes of Jamtland. 
And among all this were those quiet, sol- 
emn folk, with the deep runes of life in 
their faces and the gleam of Christmas 
in their dreaming eyes. 

Never again have I experienced a silent 
prayer in such an extreme silence. The 


horses outside were heard chewing; they 
ate the bark of the mountain ash, for them 
a favorite food. There were even heard 
the ptarmigans in the wood. 

And beside me I heard, soft like breath, 
the whispered words: “Fitta nu har.’ A 
little boy, with his head bent back, stood 
among the grownups and glanced won- 
deringly at a little blue angel blowing a 
trumpet up there in the timber-work un- 
der the ceiling. I looked at him and 
smiled. He shyly folded his hands with 
reverent gravity. A golden star amidst 
the beams suddenly began to sparkle. I 
felt I was standing under the star of 
Bethlehem. 
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THUMBS DOWN ON THE JONES FAMILY 


By VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 


THE SCENE is an American family 
home on the night before Christmas. 
Grandma Jones is baby-sitting, while her 
daughter-in-law has gone out to do some 
last-minute shopping. Grandma is knit- 
ting feverishly, trying to finish a mitten. 
The children can be heard asking if it’s 
time for Santa Claus yet. 

Mother Jones comes in, exhausted. 
She couldn’t find what she wanted. She 
had to pay more than she should have. 
And now, instead of going to bed, she 
has to stuff the turkey. 

Ed Jones brings in a sad-looking Christ- 
mas tree, all He could find at this late 
date, and goes down cellar to hunt for 
the standard but can’t find it. 

Uncle Jo, who has been a department- 
store Santa Claus, returns, his only com- 
ment a fervent, “Thank goodness that’s 
over for another year.” 
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Aunt Agnes is doing up presents, and 
addressing Christmas cards. “Oh, why 
did they bother to send us one?” she 
laments. “Now it’s so late they’ll know 
I only sent them one because they sent 
us one.” . 

The mailman delivers a last bunch of 
mail. His melancholy “Merry Christmas, 
I suppose,” comes from the depths of his 
aching feet. 

At midnight the last package is hastily 
wrapped and shoved under the scarecrow 
Christmas tree, with its dilapidated deco- | 
rations and colored light bulbs which have 
burned out and will not light. When 
Christmas is over the next day, the Jones: 
family will echo Uncle Jo’s “Thank: 
heaven that’s over.” 


WHAT IS WRONG with the Jones family 
and what could be done to insure a “real” 
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Christmas? The Jones family left every- 
thing until the last minute. There would 
have been no frayed tempers if they had 
not worn themselves out trying to do 
everything at once. If the presents, cards, 
decorations had been attended to grad- 
ually, the Jones family could have ap- 
proached Christmas Eve in the spirit of 
tranquillity and reverence, not in a rush 
of activity and exhaustion. 


THE CHRISTMAS season should be joy- 
ous and full of fun, with special food, gay 
decorations, and family traditions, but we 
should not smother the manger in tinsel 
and cellophane. The Christ Child and 
His spiritual significance must be brought 
out to the center of our thinking, instead 
of being kept in the background behind 
Santa Claus and plum pudding. Midnight 
on Christmas Eve, instead of being bed- 
. time for the weary, might so much more 
effectively be the time for a candlelight 
service in a church. 


WE MIGHT KEEP in mind too, that even 
the decorations we use, the poinsettia, the 
holly and the mistletoe, have a Christian 
heritage. The “flower of the holy night,” 
as the poinsettia is called by the people 
of Mexico, was the answer to a little girl's 
tears and her prayer that she might have 
a gift to bring to the Christ Child on 


Christmas Eve. Where her tear drops 
touched the ground, according to the 
story, a plant with wonderful scarlet 
petals appeared. and she had her gift to 
leave on the altar. 

The holly with its prickly points is the 
link between the birth of the Saviour on 
Christmas, and His sacrifice on Calvary, 
where He wore the crown of thorns. 

And the mistletoe, which has become 
such a gay challenge to both old and 
young romantics, was used years ago to 
adorn church altars. Originally it was 
thought by the druids to have unusual 
healing powers, and when it was adopted 
by the Christians, mistletoe became sym- 
bolical of the healing powers of Jesus. - 

When we are aware of these legends, 
the traditions associated with Christmas 
take on real significance. Even the giv- 
ing of gifts goes back to the first gifts 
to the infant Jesus, of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. 


WE Do NOT need to be like the Jones 
family. We can approach the Christmas 
season with serenity, if we put the Christ 
Child first, and start our secondary prepa- 
rations early enough so that our thoughts 
on Christmas Eve are not turbulent and 
tense, but tranquil, and full of good will 
toward men. 


A LEGEND FOR CHRISTMAS 


“Behold, thy king cometh unto thee" 


By WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 


IN MEDIAEVAL DAYS, when lords and 
kings ruled with absolute sway over the 
affairs of men, a certain king sent mes- 
sengers to a remote city in the hill coun- 
try of his domain, announcing that on an 
appointed day he was coming to Visit. 
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and bidding the people prepare appro- 
priately for his coming. As soon as his 
intention became known to the courtiers 
and advisors of his own court, they began 
calling upon their lord advising him 
against making that visit. 
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All of them had the same story: The 
city wa’ dirty and full of disease. Its 
people were crude boers and immoral 
thieves and rebels. There would be no 
safe place for the king to stay, no place 
clean enough, no food fit for a king, no 
people courteous and loyal enough to en- 
tertain him. 

After pondering the matter for a few 
days, the king came to a decision. He 
would take a few trusted companions 
upon what would appear to be a hunting 
trip. Instead, he would approach that 
city in disguise and make a visit to see 
for himself what conditions there were 
like. This he did, entering the city gate 
one day near sundown, garbed as a most 
humble woodsman. 


Ir pip noT take him long to discover 
that the place was every whit as dirty 
and foul and immoral as it had been re- 
ported. The people, however, apprized of 
the coming of their king—were preparing 
for it in their own inadequate and almost 
laughable way. 

Thus the disguised king had no dif- 
ficulty hiring himself out in the house 
where, as king, he was eventually to be 
entertained. He spent the first week help- 
ing to clean—bedroom, kitchen, living- 
room, dining-hall; and incidentally show- 
ing the other workers how to clean, and 
what it really meant to prepare for the 
visit of a monarch. 

He did such a good job that it was 
relatively easy the next week to get him- 
self transferred to the kitchen, where he 
began to help the cooks and to show them 
how to prepare food that would be fit for 
a king. : 

And all the while, in his free hours, 
he was associating with the townsfolk. 
Wherever opportunity offered, as the 
talk turned to the king’s visit, he would 
tell how other cities properly received and 


honored their king and how a good citizen 
would behave on such an occasion. 


AFTER SPENDING a month in this dis- 
guise, helping the people to prepare for 
their lord’s coming—his own coming in 
fact—he slipped away one night as the 
time of the announced visit drew near. 
Returning to his court from what ap- 
peared to have been a long hunting trip, 
he made ready for the visit of state. At 
the appointed time the king appeared in 
all his regal glory and visited that city. 

All the members of his retinue were 
amazed at the high quality of the enter- 
tainment and hospitality they received. 
The king smiled—but did not give away 
his secret to anyone. No one guessed it 
—save here and there a man or woman 
with whom the king had worked in 
closest intimacy in the hall or kitchen 
while preparing for the great event. These 
few smiled too—but did not reveal the 
King’s secret. 

As soon as he was gone, however, a 
few of them gathered to discuss their 
treasured secret. Most of them were ex- 
tremely puzzled, reasoning along this 
line: “What sense was there to what the 
king did? If he had to come in disguise 
for his proper reception—why did he 
bother to come at all?” 

But one wise old man disagreed and 
said: “By his secret labors in our midst, 
our king showed us how dirty and foul 
we really are. He taught us how to en- 
tertain a king. We know now how to pre- 
pare for his next coming. 

“As for us here—by the knowledge we 
have that it was the king himself who 
came to labor in our midst, we know 
what sort of a king we have: not simply 
a lord of power and might, but a loving 
and benevolent monarch who gives us, 
if we are willing to accept it, the very 
service he requires of us.” 
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CHRISTMAS CAME TO A STATE HOSPITAL 


By J. OBERT KEMPSON 


In Columbia, South Carolina, people of the churches 


remembered patients suffering from mental diseases 


For ‘pays Christmas packages had 
poured in... . Packages large and small. 

. . Packages beautifully wrapped, at- 
tractively tied with ribbons, and decorated 
with sprigs of holly. 

More and more packages. Soon there 
were thousands. Rooms were filled and 
corridors were overflowing. On they 
came. A patient carefully observing this 
unusual event remarked, “Christmas has 
truly come to State Hospital!” 

Indeed it had! The churches of Co- 
lumbia and vicinity had remembered the 
mentally ill. It was the first Christmas 
that every patient in the institution had 
received a gift! 


ARRIVAL OF THE packages spread 
Christmas cheer. The spirit of the season 
seemed to burst forth from the hearts of 
everyone. The hospital staff was im- 
pressed again with the good will of man. 
The nursing corps was inspired to make 
Christmas a season of joy and love in spite 
of weariness, long hours, burdening re- 
sponsibilities. 

Many patients who had felt lonesome 
and forgotten now knew the joys of being 
remembered. The churches of the com- 
munity, in their giving, expressed the 
spirit of Christmas. 

Christmas came to State Hospital with 
caroling in the wards for the sick, the in- 
firm, and aged. Occasionally the quaver- 
ing voice of an inmate joined in the songs 
of gladness. Movies telling the story of 
God’s wondrous Gift were shown to those 
who could not leave their wards. A group 
of 50 disturbed women sat silently receiv- 
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ing the Christmas message on the screen 
only to join spontaneousiy with the chorus 
in singing “Silent Night! Holy Night!” 
The Christmas story was told again in 
pageant by 60 patients suffering from 
mental diseases. Some of them had been 
forgotten by a rushing world. Others had 
never found their place in the community. 
But all of them shared in giving an inter- 
pretation of the Holy Nativity which re- 
vealed the meaning of God’s love to them. 


IN THE CHRISTMAS Day service there 
was a blending of many voices as the 
carols were sung. There was a common 
feeling of oneness expressed not only in 
need but in the hope of God’s abiding 
love. Therefore, Christmas at State Hos- 
pital became an occasion of hope for one 
who had found her way confusing. With 
a new perspective and with the love of 
God undergirding her, she said, “Christ- 
mas here has been the breaking of the 
dawn for me.” 

Christmas at State Hospital—a patient 
gives her impression: “Package after 
package coming in... . The joy of hear- 
ing one’s name called, or seeing it on a 
package, and the delight of removing 
ribbon, paper and peering in. . . . The 
trees bedecked and Santa expected. We 
never saw him, but we knew he came. 
. . . An honest-to-goodness Christmas 
dinner—turkey plus—and parties here 
and there. . . . There were visitors. .. . 
A young man to see his grandmother. . . . 
In the beauty of the carols, the pageant, 
the Christmas service, there was God 
and his love.” 
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“PLEASE, SIR, | WANT A MIRACLE” 


AN OLD STORY RETOLD BY ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


THROUGHOUT THE BIG CITY there was 
gaiety and laughter, for it was the morn- 
ing of a Christmas Day. But no tree, no 
tinsel, and no gifts marked the holiday in 
a crowded tenement flat where a little boy 
lay deathly sick on a cot in the corner of 
a littered room. 

His parents watched in speechless 
anguish as the young doctor carefully ex- 
amined the small patient. A serious spinal 
infection was drawing the last strength 
from the young body. Finally the doctor 
stood up and turned to place his stetho- 
scope in his bag. From the sorrow of his 
own heart, without looking at the parents, 
he spoke softly and slowly. 

“Only a miracle can save him now.” 


IN THE DOORWAY, wide-eyed and fright- 
ened, stood a little girl. In her childish 
way she shared the grief of her parents 
when she heard the doctor’s words. “Only 
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a miracle,” he had said. That must mean 
another of those expensive treatments 
which they could never afford. 


SHE GULPED back her tears and ran to 
her own room. There, on the table, was 
the dollar she had been given for Christ- 
mas. Her parents had neither the heart 
nor the time to get any other presents. 
She laid the dollar bill on her bed. From 
her bank she shook out 11 pennies, its en- 
tire contents. It seemed like a small for- 
tune: one dollar and 11 cents, and all 
hers to spend as she liked! 

Carefully she clutched the money and 
ran down the stairs and out into the win- 
try street. There was no time to put on a 
coat or to think about the cold. A few 
wandering snowflakes brushed softly 
against her face as she darted down the 
block. Breathlessly she pushed her way 
into the corner drug store. It was one of 
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those old-fashioned stores with jars ol 
colored liquid in the window and a bell 
that jangled when the door opened. The 
fascinating scent of many mingled drugs 
and herbs permeated the air inside. 

At the counter in the rear of the store 
the friendly old white-haired druggist 
was talking to a big man in a huge fur 
coat. To the little girl he looked like a 
fat, sleek bear. She stood there impa- 
tiently for a few minutes as the men con- 
tinued talking. Then she rapped on the 
counter with her pennies. She knew it 
wasn’t polite to interrupt, but her need 
was too urgent. 


” 


“PLEASE, SIR, “I want 
a miracle!” 

The conversation ceased abruptly as 
both men looked down at her. The drug- 
gist knew her family very well. For weeks 
they had been buying all sorts of med- 
icines for their sick child. In a kindly 
way he bent down toward the little girl. 

“What did you say, dear?” he asked. 

“Please, sir,” she answered with a sob 
in her voice. “The doctor says we need 
a miracle to save my brother. He’s very 
sick, so we need it right away. Look, I 
can pay for it.” 

She plunked her money down on the 
counter and blinked back a tear. The 
kindly druggist stared at her for a mo- 
ment, and then at the money lying on 
the counter. Then he turned back to the 
man in the fur coat and began to talk 
earnestly to him in big words that the 
little girl could hardly understand—some- 
thing about spines and specialists. In frus- 
trated impatience she began to sob. 

The man in the fur coat cleared his 
throat loudly. Then he bent down and 
placed his hand on her shoulder. 

“My dear,” he said. “Miracles are very 
hard to get, but I think IT may be able to 
get one for you.” 


she implored. 
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“Here’s the money,” cried the little girl 
eagerly, pushing her small hoard across 
the counter toward him. 

“Mmmmm ... yes,” said the big man 
thoughtfully, looking at the dollar bill 
and the pennies. “That’s just the right 
amount. They cost exactly one dollar 
and 11 cents. Now tell me, little girl, 
what’s the name of your brother’s doc- 
tor?” 


HaPPILY THE little girl skipped home- 
ward with her wonderful secret. It was 
very quiet in the tenement when she came 
in, and evidently no one had even noticed 
her departure. 

A few hours later the young doctor’s 
telephone rang. It was a call from a fa- 
mous specialist whom he would never 
have even dared to approach. Through a 
mutual friend, the specialist said, he had 
been asked to inquire about the case of 
a sick boy. 

It was still Christmas Day when they 
stood once more at the sick boy’s little 
cot. The gray wintry evening darkened 
the single window, making the room look 
more drab than ever. They spent a long 
time there, the young doctor and the em- 
inent specialist, in careful consultation. 

The troubled parents watched in be- 
wilderment, but with a new ray of hope 
lighting their hearts. When the two 
doctors finally left, the sick boy was 
sleeping and the parents knew that he 
would soon be in a fine hospital, with 
the best of care and attention, and with 
every hope of full recovery. They couldn’t 
understand. It seemed like a miracle. 

In the doorway of the room stood the 
little girl, wide-eyed but no longer fright- 
ened. She understood completely what 
had happened. She knew something her 
parents didn’t know. She knew that the 
price of a miracle was just $1.11... plus 
the faith of a little child. 
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THERE was a great stir in heaven that 
day. Somehow everyone knew at once 
that Gabriel was being sent by the In- 
finite One to choose those of earth to 
whom the coming of the Child should 
first be revealed. Who would be selected 
to receive this matchless revelation? Who 
would be privileged to tell his fellow- 
men that the Promised One had come? 

So there was a great buzzing and whis- 
pering in the Celestial City. The younger 
angels and the cherubs in particular had a 
hard time keeping their minds on their 
music. Who would be chosen for this 
greatest of all honors? It was a glory 
which even an angel well might desire. 
But the heavenly choir was to sing its 
triumphant heralding chorus that night, 
and they resolutely turned to the re- 
hearsal. 


GABRIEL, TOO, wondered. He remem- 
bered his’ own puzzled question, “Al- 
mighty One, to whom shall I go?” And 
the simple answer was, “When you find 
them, you will know!” This would be a 
long hard search. Of that the Messenger 
was sure! 

At last the celestial city was left far 
behind as Gabriel’s white wings beat their 
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WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS BY NIGHT, 
ALL SEATED ON THE GROUND, 

THE ANGEL OF THE LORD CAME DOWN, 

AND GLORY SHONE AROUND.... 


WHY WERE SHEPHERDS TOLD? 


Neither in the palace nor in the temple were men ready to 
heed the announcement of the Saviour's birth. To humble men, 


whose hearts were eager for God, came the great declaration 


By W. ROBERT MILLER 


tireless rhythm past the stars. Finally the 
glow of earth lay just below. Gabriel 
glided down in slow spirals, admiring the 
sheen of the great sea in the light of the 
moon, the jagged scars of mountain 
ranges, and lower down the flat shimmer 
of the vast desert. 

Where should he begin his search for 
the chosen ones? Whom had the Infinite 
One selected to receive this priceless 
news of the coming of the King? The 
King ...? Perhaps a king? King Herod 
of Judea was in Jerusalem, he knew, and 
his search might start at the palace. Surely 
the king of the Jews should be ardently 
awaiting the coming of the Messiah! 


BUT WHEN Gabriel slowly circled the 
palace and came to rest on a balcony 
outside the royal banquet hall his heart 
grew cold. In the glowing hall the nobles 
of the court and politicians of the great- 
est ability and least scruples were cele- 
brating a toast to a drunken king! Gabrie’ 
turned sadly away. He knew that he mus? 
seek the chosen ones beyond the palace . 

As the Messenger gazed across the) 
great city the sleeping temple drew his 
eyes to its breathtaking loveliness. Un- 
earthly radiance of the moonlight about 
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its columns made it almost poetry in sub- 
stance and shadow. Perhaps, mused 
Gabriel, the chosen ones might be found 
among the leaders of the true faith! At 
the thought he set sail on quiet wings 
to the palace of the high priest. 

Light streaming from the window of an 
upper chamber drew his questing glance. 
In a moment he was at the sill. Within 
the room Gabriel saw the great man, 
whose fox-like face was outlined against 
the rich hangings on the apartment wall. 
The high priest was speaking to his friend, 
Nathan, a member of the Sanhedrin. 

“Yes, my friend,” the great man was 
saying, “this has been the greatest year 
for the temple in my time! The offerings 
have increased as never before. We are 
making more money from the vendors’ 
stalls and money changers than in any 
two years past. Pilgrims have come in by 
the thousands. Somehow whenever Rome 
squeezes their purses, as in this new taxa- 
tion, the people turn to the temple and 
their worship. And we see to it that they 
do not forget their tithes!” 
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The high priest rubbed his hands over 
a leather pouch on the table before him. 


GABRIEL TURNED away. Here were no 
chosen ones, worthy to receive the tidings 
of the King. He must goon! 

Slowly the Messenger flew above the 
great city and beyond its protecting wall. 
It was good to be away from the drunken 
revel of the king’s palace, away from the 
greed and empty religion of the high 
priest’s chamber. 

Across the countryside he sailed on 
mighty wings until on a hill above the 
little village of David called Bethlehem 
he saw the white blur of a flock of sheep 
and the tiny glow of a camp fire. 

Perhaps . . . ? Gabriel's wing-beats 
quickened as he approached the hilltop. 
He could see a little group of rough-clad 
men gathered about the leaping flames. 
He came to rest in the shadows and lis- 
tened to their talk. 

They could have been talking about 
the great Roman census and the taxation 
which was its evil yoke-fellow. They 
could have been complaining about their 
employers and the unfair wages and the 
hours they endured. They could have 
been plotting to overthrow the power of 
Rome. But no... 

The grizzled leader of the group was 
talking about the Promised One. His 
voice was rich with reverence. 

“Remember what the great prophet 
Isaiah said about the coming of the Mes- 
siah? ‘He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd: he shail gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” And when he comes, how glad 
the telling, as the prophet says: ‘O Zion, 
that bringest good tidings, get thee up 
into the high mountain; O Jerusalem, that 
bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice 
with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say 
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unto the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God!’ ” 


THE OLD MAN closed his eyes. His lis- 
teners bent forward eagerly to hear him. 

“O young men of Israel,” he said softly, 
“if that day would come!” 

Gabriel, listening in the shadows, knew 
that his quest was ended in this circle of 
simple faith among honest men. He 


stepped forward into the firelight. Here 
were the chosen ones indeed, those worthy 
to receive and bear the tidings of the 
coming of the King. Behind him he could 
hear the rustling of the wings of the 
angelic host, ready to sing their trium- 
phant song. How well he knew the 
words: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth, peace, good will toward men,” 


Christmas Came to Euclid Street 
A STORY BY GEORGE BOAL McCREARY 


HENRY LUKATS was a modest and sub- 
stantial citizen. He had always gone about 
his work as a power engineer in a clean 
and efficient manner. When he took off 
his overalls and put on his street clothes 
to take the bus home, no one guessed 
that Henry Lukats had just come from 
eight hours near coal and grease and soot. 

People on Euclid Street like Henry. No 
one had ever heard a voice raised in his 
house. In winter his walks were always 
shoveled clean. In summer the lawn was 
always carefully cut. 

Mrs. Lukats was a gentle, self-effacing 
woman who kept her house spotlessly 
clean. Nothing in it ever seemed to wear 
out. Nothing in it ever seemed to get 
spilled when she was cooking or baking. 
Nothing ever seemed to go to waste. 


HENRY LUKATS owned most of the 
houses in the first two blocks of Euclid 
Street. First he had built and paid for his 
own house. Then he had saved $2,000 
and used it in building another house. 
When the mortgage was almost paid off 
on the second house, he built a third. 
When Henry Lukats had 14 houses. he 
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quit building. He felt that 14 were all that 
he wished to own, 


a Kt “ 
When Henry finished a house, he started another 


People called the 14 houses “Band Box 
Row,” because they were neat and well 
kept. One walking along “Band Box | 
Row” was almost overcome with its utter | 
cleanliness. Then one began to feel trou 
bled. There was no sound of children’s. 
voices. ‘There were no tricycles and wag 
ons parked along the walks. And ther 
suddenly one came to the realization tha’ 
there were no children living in “Banc’ 
Box Row.” They simply were not there 

Before renting one of his houses to 
tenant, Mr. Lukats. always investigated! 
He had never rented to anyone haviny 
children. Whenever a baby had beer 
born to any family living in “Band Bo» 
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Row,” it happened that Mr. Lukats would 
decide to make such extensive alterations 
to the house that it would be necessary 
for the tenant to move out within a short 
time. 


So Henry LuKars prospered and grew 
a little older each year as he quietly did 
his daily work and managed the things 
that God had permitted him to acquire. 

Everyone on Euclid Street had a gleam- 
ing Christmas tree shining — brilliantly 
in his house from the Eve of the Nativity 
until the Eve of Epiphany, The lights on 
the trees came on each evening just as 
dusk began to thicken into night. “They 
glittered until 10 o’clock. No one had 
seen a Christmas tree lighted in any house 
on Euclid Street after 10 o'clock. 

Anyone peering through spotless win- 
dows into one of the living-rooms along 
Euclid Street late on Christmas Eve would 
have seen neat piles of presents clustered 
at the foot of every tree. There was a 
cheerful prosperity about the sight. 

After a while one realized that the 
packages were all presents for grown-up 
people. None of the packages had the 
awkward clumsiness of a toy that had 
been wrapped with a cover not quite right 
for its proportions. All of the packages 
under all of the trees on Euclid Street 
were as neat and precise as the astro- 
nomical arrangement of the planets. 

Christmas after Christmas came to 
Euclid Street and “Band Box Row” as 
regularly as it came to the rest of the 
world, The pattern of the season was 
fixed and unchanging. 


AND THEN ONE Christmas Eve the 
doorbell rang at the home of Henry 
Lukats. When Henry went to open the 
door, no one was there it seemed, until 
he looked down on the steps and saw a 
cheap chip basket with a very little baby 
in it that looked sick and ready to die. 
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Henry gasped and then grabbed up the 
basket and carried it into the house. 

“Marie!” he shouted, “Come quickly. 
There’s a child here in a basket.” 

Marie came running with a tense and 
pale face, 

“What can. it mean?” 
“Whose child,can it be?” 

Henry placed the basket on the dining- 
room table. It was a little baby boy, 
wrapped in a ragged shawl. The baby was 
blue with cold, breathing, but seemed 
very weak. 

“Wrap him in a warm blanket, Marie,” 
he said, “and I shall call Dr. Hortensius,” 

Henry went to the telephone. Someone 
answered at the doctor’s home, Dr, Hor- 
tensius was sick in bed. He had influenza, 
He would not be able to make calls for 
several days. His wife thought that the 
baby should be kept warm and given a 
bottle of milk. She did not know of any 
city official whose duty it was to take 
care of babies. 

Henry Lukats hung up the receiver in 
deep silence, He would call Pastor Hen- 
rici and tell him about the baby. He 
would know something to do. 


she asked. 


A CHILD’s voice answered the tele- 
phone, The pastor was at church, The 
children’s Christmas Eve service was be- 
ing held. Her mother was at church too. 
She had to play the organ. The regular 
organist was in the hospital. No one else 
was at the parsonage. Little Dorothy was 
at home because they were afraid that she 
was coming down with the measles. 

“Dorothy,” said Henry, “tell your 
father as soon as he comes home that 
someone left a baby boy in a basket on 
the doorstep of Henry Lukats’ house, and 
tell him I want to know what to do,” 

“A baby on your doorstep on Christ- 
mas Eve!” Dorothy exclaimed with 
thrilled fervor in her voice. “A real baby! 
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O, Mr. Lukats, take him in, and be good 
to him. It almost seems like the baby 
Jesus with no crib for his bed. Mr. 
Lukats, you are the luckiest man in 
town.” 

Henry Lukats hung up the receiver. 
Marie heard him muttering to himself, 
“The luckiest man in town!” 

“Marie,” he shouted, “who is that law- 
yer who works for the county—the one 
who works with the welfare society?” 

“William Kappert,” she answered. 

“Call him and tell him to come and get 
this child out of our house,” he bellowed. 
“Tell him that we are totally unprepared 
to take care of a baby in this house.” 

Marie called Mr. Kappert’s home. The 
girl who was staying with the Kappert 
baby said that Mr. Kappert had gone to 
church. She said that he was the super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, and that 
the children were having their Christmas 
Eve service. 

Marie hung up the telephone. 


“CALL THE CHURCH and tell Kappert 
to come here at once. The county pays 
him for looking after children like this.” 

Marie called the church. The operator 
rang for a long time, and then a man 
answered the telephone. It was the jan- 
itor. Mr. Kappert was busy with the 
children of the Sunday school. No, he 
wouldn’t leave the service to come to the 
telephone. 

Marie hung up the telephone and 
looked into her husband's face. She won- 
dered if he were going to have a stroke 
on the Eve of the Nativity. 

Then getting up from her chair, she 
walked over and lifted the baby out of 
the basket, and walked up the stairs with 
him. 

“Where are you going with that child?” 
roared Lukats. 

“IT am going to bathe him and take 
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care of him,” came the quiet answer. 
“But you don’t Know how to bathe a 
baby. You never had a baby in your 
arms in your whole life,” he shouted. 

“Any woman Knows how to bathe a 
baby—on Christmas Eve, at least,” she 
replied as she continued up the stairs with 
the baby nestled gently in her arms. She 
heard the front door bang. Henry Lukats 
had walked out of his home on the Eve of 
the Nativity. He had never done that 
before. 


HENRY WALKED down Euclid Street 
and gazed at the Christmas trees shining 
through the windows of “Band Box Row.” 
Every one as neat as a pin with every bulb 
burning. Every walk had been shoveled 
bare of snow. Everything along the street 
was in perfect order. There wasn’t a bet- 
ter block of real estate anywhere on the 
planet. 

But someone had lett this naked baby 
on their doorstep. Stupid people would 
not come and take it off their hands at 
once. Henry decided to’ go to Pastor 
Henrici’s and wait until he came home 
from the children’s Christmas Eve service. 
Pastor Henrici wouldn't let him stick. 

Lukats hesitated after he rang the bell) 
at the Henrici parsonage. The little girl, 
Dorothy, seemed to be coming down with 
the measles. Perhaps he should not be 
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disturbing her. But just then the light on 
the front porch flashed on, and Dorothy 
came dashing to the door. 

“O, Mr. Lukats,” she exclaimed, “come 
in. I’m so glad to see you.” 

He noticed that she had lost one of her 
upper incisor teeth. Her hair was in pig- 
tails. Her clothes looked worn. Maybe 
they ought to raise Henrici’s salary. 

“Tam so thrilled to hear about your 
baby boy,” Dorothy continued. “I can’t 
help feeling that it is a miracle.” 

“A miracle!” exclaimed Lukats. “How 
could it be a miracle?” 

“Well,” explained Dorothy. “The little 
boy was born. Perhaps his father and 
mother did not love him. Then the angels 
may have said, ‘We shall take this dear 
baby to the home of Mr. Henry Lukats. 
Mr. Henry Lukats is a good man. He 
and Mrs. Lukats will love him and bring 
him up to be a fine Christian man.’ Per- 
haps it was like that!” 


LUKATS GASPED. He wondered if the 
church council ought to investigate the 
kind of theology Pastor Henrici taught 
his children at home. 

Dorothy rushed on. 

“Or perhaps the baby is crippled, and 
the poor mother is too poor to take him to 
a specialist to have him saved by an 
operation. Perhaps she said to herself, 
Mr. Lukats is a good, kind Christian man. 
He owns 14 houses and doesn’t have even 
one child. If I leave my baby at his 
house, he will take him in. Then he and 
Mrs. Lukats will say, We shall get the best 
surgeon in the whole world and he will 
make the dear little baby entirely well.” 

Lukats said nothing. He began to won- 
der whether there really was something 
wrong with the baby. To be left on a 
doorstep was bad enough, but to be crip- 
pled, too—that would be something. 

He focused his attention on Dorothy. 
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He wondered what was in the child. Her 
eyes were radiant with love for the baby 
that had been left on his doorstep. She 
had never seen the baby, and here she 
was installing the baby as his adopted son 
and heir to the 14 houses of “Band Box 
Row.” 

Lukats looked at Dorothy with some- 
thing beginning to dawn in his soul. The 
child was not putting on an act. She was 
sure that a-miracle had happened when 
someone left that cold, scrawny baby on 
his doorstep. 

“May I use your telephone?” he asked 
Dorothy. 

“O, yes, are you going to call for a 
surgeon now?” she asked. 

“No, not yet,” he answered. “I want 
to call Mrs. Lukats.” 


HE GAVE THE operator the number. He 
waited for Marie to answer. It was taking 
Marie a long time to get to the telephone. 
Finally she came. 

“Marie,” he exclaimed, “is everything 
all right?” 

She told him she had bathed the baby 
and had tried pouring a little milk into 
his mouth with a spoon. He had swal- 
lowed some of it. 

“But is he crippled?” Lukats asked. 

Dorothy was standing tense and eager 
as she awaited the report. 

“Crippled!” exclaimed Mrs, Lukats. 
“As far as I can tell he is a perfectly nor- 
mal little baby with no one in the world 
to love him.” 

“No one in the world to love him!’ 
said Lukats. “We shall see about that. 
Dorothy Henrici thinks that the angels 
brought him to us. She thinks that we 
ought to get a great surgeon operate on 
him if there is anything wrong.” 

Mrs. Lukats did not reply. Dorothy’s 
eyes were aglow with love and affection. 

“Maybe the angels did leave him on 
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our doorstep,” said Lukats, “and maybe 
we had better do what Dorothy wants us 
to do. It isn’t everyone who has a baby 
left on his doorstep on Christmas Eve.” 


HE LOOKED AT Dorotuy. Her face was 
so red with excitement that he felt that 
the measles must be starting to break out 
on her. 

“Yes, I think that Dorothy is right. We 
are the luckiest people in the world, and 
we shall see that everything is all right 
for the baby, even if we have to sell all 
of our houses to pay the doctor’s bill. 
I'll stop at the drug store and get some 


bottles and oipples on my way home.” 


AND SO the years passed on, and “Band 
Box Row” began to change. At first there 
was one baby cart in front of one of the 
14 houses. The next Christmas there were 
several along the street. 

And then one Eve of the Nativity as 
an old man walked down Euclid Street 
with a little boy who was a few days past 
ten, their eager eyes looked into the 
houses of “Band Box Row.” And in every 
house there was a gleaming Christmas 
tree, and around every tree there were 
presents wrapped for children. 


A Christmas to Remember 
By KATHERINE BENION 


It isn't the year you got the most presents that you can never forget 


WE WERE DISCUSSING Christmas plans 
at a homemakers’ meeting. One woman 
said, “Our Christmas was so rushed last 
year—between shopping, baking, decorat- 
ing and gifts. I was glad when it was all 
over.” 

Others present said the same thing in 
slightly different words. I pondered over 
these remarks for some time. Just how 
could you go about making a memorable 
Christmas for your children and for you? 

So I asked several of my friends, “What 
Christmas of your life do you remember 
most fondly?” 


ALBERT, A RETIRED FARMER, Was quick 
to reply. “It was during the depression 
years,” he said. “Our-Grange decided to 
repair and refinish toys, collect old cloth- 
ing, and contribute canned food. 

“On Christmas Eve and the following 
morning several of us went among the 
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needy families and distributed the gifts. 
As I approached one home, I noticed a 
poorly clothed little girl standing beside a 
large maple tree, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. ‘What’s the trouble, little 
girl?’ I asked. 

“Santa Claus forgot my little brothers 
and sisters, and I’ve got no money to buy 
them toys,’ she said. 

“I explained to her that Santa had 
not forgotten her. His sled had merely 
broken down, and I had agreed to help 
him get all the toys delivered. 

“I can still see her dark eyes. shining 
like little stars as we went in the house. 
The other children were eating their 
breakfast of mush . . . but it wasn’t a 
minute till they’d forgotten all about that 
and were busy looking at everything. The 
mother hinted they were so poor because 
the father had taken to drinking and 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Drug store nuisance 

QuESTION: Our Sunday school has a prob- 
lem with a near-by drug store. A number 
of older boys and young men congregate 
in the store and in front of it at the Sunday 
school hour and forget all about the classes. 
Some of them hang around there and absent 
themselves also from church services, al- 
though they have been confirmed and were 
for a while regular attendants. They are 
losing a great deal and are a constant en- 
couragement to younger boys to do the 
same thing. 

We are wondering how to break this up. 


RepLy: Another school which had a 
similar difficulty has gone a long way 
toward solving the problem. The teacher 
or teachers of the young men appear at 
the drug store shortly before the Sunday 
school hour, and/or the church hour, and 
in a few minutes suggest “It’s time for 
Sunday school (or church)—let’s go.” 
The group has been following. This 
method has been winning co-operation 
and it arouses no resentment. Whether it 
would work in all cases, of course, is a 
question.” 

This matter could also be talked over 
in the monthly class meeting in one of 
the homes—perhaps at the teacher’s 
home. For such an occasion a real effort 
should be made to have a maximum at- 
tendance. If a class will discuss this mat- 
ter and make a joint democratic decision 
for regular, prompt church and Sunday 
school attendance, it will carry strong in- 
fluence—much more than if the teacher 
insisted on attendance. Or it could be 
discussed in the Sunday session if the 
whole group is present. In open discus- 
‘sion most groups may be depended upon 
to reach a sound conclusion. 


Busybody 

QUESTION: | live in a small town which 
is in many ways very pleasant. But prac- 
tically everyone knows everybody else, are 
on rather familiar terms, and many people 
like to attend to ‘others’ affairs. One of my 
neighbors has an especially strong bent in 
that direction. She always wants to know 
what I am doing, where I am going, when, 
why, how, which, and how long. She also 
retails information about other people, and 
isn’t very careful about verifying her state- 
ments. She is a real busybody if there ever 
was one. 


REPLy: People who have a great deal 
of time on their hands, with little to do, 
are prone to take an undue interest in 
other people’s affairs, and to invent rea- 
sons and purposes for things which they 
don’t understand. This is especially the 
case if they have never developed any 
big worthwhile interests, have no worthy 
philosophy of life, and have never learned 
to respect people as persons, or to have 
regard for their rights to privacy. 

As a rule the best practice is pleasantly 
to ignore such activities, give little or no 
information, show no interest in receiving 
it, and let the gossip see that you are in- 
dependent, interested in bigger, higher 
things, and quite busy with important, 
satisfying activities. 

If intrusion or prying reaches beyond 
the line of endurance, have a talk with 
the pest, and kindly but firmly inform 
her where you stand and what you expect. 
She may or may not understand you, but 
she’ll probably catch the general idea that 
you don’t care to be annoyed. Whatever 
your course, let courtesy be a definite part 
of your procedure. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over which he must 
pass himself. for every man hath need to be forgiven. 
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Guidebooks for Teaching in Sunday School in 1950 


There isn’t any doubt about the fact that a Sunday school teacher can secure an 
almost unlimited supply of help in teaching the lessons. 

For teachers of the Christian Growth lessons the Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church supplies quantities of material. There is also 
a quarterly guide for teachers of the Augsburg courses (International Sunday School 
Lessons). Besides the quarterly book, a half-dozen publishers prepare annual books 
full of suggestions for teachers of these lessons. This week we review those which 


are likely to prove most useful. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. 1950. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. °416 pages. $2.75. 

“With the Bible and Tarbell’s, the teacher 
needs little else,” says the jacket of this pub- 
lication, well-known and respected commen- 
tary on the International Sunday School Les- 
sons. 

Well departmentalized, Tarbell’s serves 
as an excellent aid to the Augsburg Teacher 
for both the senior-intermediate and young 
people-adult groups. 

“Notes on the text” supply specific back- 
ground on specific verses selected for em- 
phasis. This is followed by historical and 
geographical background material which 
proves helpful in the most complicated les- 
sons. 

The topic study for young people and 
adults and the ones for senior-intermediate 
are handled separately, following the outline 
of the entire assigned text. 

The writers of Tarbell’s handle the sup- 
plementary ba¢kground extremely well, 
drawing on biography, geography and his- 
tory for aids for the teacher. 

Questions for the pupil’s thought and study 
on the next week’s lesson are supplied at the 
close of each lesson. Worded in an interest- 
creating manner, they could spell the differ- 
ence between study and non-study of the 
next lesson’s subject matter. RAS: 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons. 
1950. By Dr. Earl L. Douglass. Macmillan. 467 
pages. $2.50. 

For the teacher anxious to bring his pupils 
the broadest possible interpretation of the 
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International Sunday School Lessons, this is 
one of the best single publications for the 
purpose. 

One of its most outstanding features is the 
hints to teachers, a section presenting sug- 
gested points of emphasis, illustrations for 
the more important points, plus paragraphs 
suggestive of by-products of the lesson dis- 
cussion. Here, the teacher is given a com- 
prehensive idea of the major objectives of 
each lesson. 

A Lesson Plan supplies the instructor with 
a prepared outline of presentation. Even 
if the individual prefers to substitute his own 
plan, this outline serves as a springboard to 
a custom-built presentation which meets the 
class’s needs. The major points of emphasis 
are printed in bold-faced type, facilitating 
easy following during the class period. 

Other helps include Suggested questions 
and topics for discussion and a listing of 
helpful supplementary books at the start of 
each quarter. This publication is helpful in 
both senior-intermediate and young people- 
adult groups using the Augsburg lessons. 

RV ESS: 


Peloubet's Select Notes. By Wilbur M. Smith. 
W. A. Wilde. 439 pages. $2.75. 

This is one of the most widely used com- 
mentaries on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, and also is one of the most 
comprehensive in its field. Now in its 76th 
year of publication, its popularity has ap- 
parently been well-earned. 

Ample background on the lesson is pre. 
sented in the bibliography “The Teacher's: 
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Library” (where specific helps and references 
are listed), and in the lesson presentation. 
The latter is an extensive running commen- 
tary on the printed text. Format is so ar- 
ranged that comments and the text appear 
on the same page, separated for clear usage. 

Assistance to the teacher in getting under- 
way in lesson preparation is supplied in sec- 
tions: “The Teacher and His Class,” “The 
Lesson and Its Setting,’ and “The Plan of 
the Lesson”—the latter being in outline 
form. 

Much of the commentary itself is in the 
form of quotations from other writers, au- 
thors, editors, and theologians, carefully 
correlated by Editor Smith. At the conclu- 
sion of the lesson, a series of questions for 
discussion, printed in bold-faced type, serves 
as a springboard for class discussion. 

Although the volume contains numerous 
illustrations, users of this book recognize 
many of them as many-time repeaters. Out- 
side of the four-color illustrations at the start 
of each quarter, most of the cuts range from 
interesting to clearly out-dated, will not 
prove too helpful. BCE S: 


International Sunday 
Broad- 


Broadman Comments. 
School Lessons, 1950. R. Paul Caudill. 
man Press. 475 pages. $2.00. 

This commentary, comparatively new in 
the field, has already gained wide popularity, 
especially in Southern Baptist circles, where 
Broadman Press and Dr. Caudill are held in 
high regard. 

The arrangement of the volume follows 
that of most other commentaries—the 
printed scripture lesson, notes on the lesson 
passage, a lesson outline, lesson presentation, 
climaxed with the “lesson in life.” 

In the foreword Dr. Caudill explains that 
he approaches the Bible passage from the 
grammatical, historical, and logical stand- 
point, seeking “always to magnify the spir- 
itual factor.” After all, he advises, “if man 
is to discover the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, he must depend not only on 
his reasoning powers, but also upon the 
illuminating presence of the Holy Spirit 
operating in his mind and heart.” 

The language of the text is somewhat 
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“ecclesiastical” in tone, may prove to be 
more of a bother than aid to the lay in- 
structor used to the more straightforward 
and basic language found in many of the 
older commentaries. B58, 


Gist of the Lesson. By R. A. Torrey. Edited 
by John W. Bradbury. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 16! pages. 60 cents. 

The introduction to this vest-pocket com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons states the purpose of this publica- 
tion: “To furnished busy men and women, 
teachers or scholars in our Sunday schools, 
with the text of the International Lessons 
and comments thereon, in such form that 
they may always have them with them and 
thus improve spare moments on the train, 
trolley and elsewhere and to help others than 
Sunday school teachers and scholars to im- 
prove spare moments with their individual 
study of the Bible.” 

Whether or not a teacher could prepare a 
lesson on the basis of background informa- 
tion and data supplied in this booklet would 
depend largely on the teacher himself. Only 
three pages, each measuring 2 x 5 inches, 
are devoted to a lesson. At least one-third of 
this space is the text, the remainder poignant 
comments. 

The writers admit that the booklet has 
been prepared with “the proper respect for 
the intelligence of the teacher borne con- 
stantly in mind... a developed line of ex- 
egesis has been avoided, a mere suggestion 
substituted.” This, the writers point out, 
“will afford opportunity for the teacher to 
bring his own reasoning and deduction to a” 
consideration of the lesson for the day.” 

RTs 


How A MINISTER SHOULD BEHAVE 

Called—In Honor. By Charles B. Tupper. 
Bethany Press. 158 pages. $2. 

This book tells a minister how to behave 
himself. It explains in a general way the 
“Ministerial Code of Ethics” prepared in 
1945 for clergymen of the Disciples of 
Christ. Dr. Tupper has written a gentle and 
eloquent treatise on the various points of 
ministerial good behavior. 
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OCCASIONS 


Shelhart Timetable: "On Schedule” ; 

Each year—on Palm Sunday—there’s news, of a new 
mission somewhere on the territory of the Northwest Synod. 
Regular as dawn, Synod Field Missionary Dwight Shelhart 
announces formal organization of a brand new ULCA 
congregation. It’s been a custom of many years; 1950 will 


be no exception. 

The first the 
proposed mission was held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., _ last 
month when 103 persons 
(see cut above) turned out, 
decided to consider them- 
selves “Martin Luther Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of 
Milwaukee.” Because lead- 
ers could find no public 
building in which to meet, 
the Northwest Synod pur- 
chased a house which will 
later be used as the parson- 
age. Because of the large 
number of interested people 
two services are held each 
Sunday! A Sunday school 
was begun this month! 

When Pastor Shelhart first 
canvassed the community's 
1,365 homes, he discovered 
44 per cent were Roman 
Catholic; 30 per cent Lu- 
theran, and 31 per cent un- 
churched. 

Pastor-organizer and 
members of the new mission 
are confident the percentage 
of Lutherans in the section 
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service of 


will increase, the unchurched 
group decrease in size. All 
expect at least 100 charter 
members to be on hand 
April 2, 1950—Palm Sun- 
day! 


$90,000 for $75,000 

A pastor who “retired” to 
a country parish several 
years ago has just seen the 
dedication of a new $90,000 
church for his Parrottsville 
(Tenn.) congregation. 

He is Dr. Walter C. Davis, 
former pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., 


“NEW PARROTTSVILL 


and of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Charleston, S. C., 
and now pastor of Salem 
Church in eastern Tennessee. 

Described as one of “the 
finest rural churches in the 
South” by. visiting pastors 
and laymen, the new church 
(see cut, below) has a cruci- 
form floor plan, is of mod- 
ern Gothic design. The nave 
will seat 300, a three-floor 
chureh-school building will 
accommodate an equal 
number. 

Actual cost in cash was 
about $75,000, but free la- 
bor, material and other gifts 
gave the structure a present 
value of over $90,000. 

At dedication ceremonies 
last month, participants in- 
cluded: Virginia Synod Pres- 
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E CHURCH 


... one ofthe rural South's finest 


The Luthere 


ident J. Luther Mauney and 
Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, 
Knoxville. 


Roanoke Star 
What its builders say is 


the largest man-made illum- 
inated star in the world—as 
tall as an eight-story office 
building—has been erected 
atop Roanoke’s (Va.) Mill 
Mountain. ~ 


STAR OVER ROANOKE 


. . « largest in world 


Because of its size (nearly 
90 feet in diameter, erected 
on a 100-foot high structure) 
and its location (1,000 feet 
above the city, already 1,800 
feet above sea level) the star 
can be seen for miles. 

Nine rows of neon tubing 
—red and white—will glow 
on special occasions 
(Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year, Easter). The star 
was dedicated Thanksgiving 
Day in ceremonies con- 
ducted in co-operation with 
the Roanoke Ministers’ Con- 
ference, of which ULCA 
Pastor Frank K. Efird is 
president. Construction of 
the star is sponsored by civic 
organizations. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Members of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, 
Wis., heard of a mission in India that was having 
trouble meeting its debt obligations. Pastor Charles 
A. Puls and the church council agreed to receive an 
offering on a recent Sunday. The sum raised, 
$1,000, will pay off the mission's entire debt. 


Pastors wondered during the recent LWA tour of 
Pastor Heinrich Falk, when on two successive nights 
in the same city, 350 people contributed an offering 
of $63, 150 persons gave $62. Then someone re- 
membered that the first offering was receive before 
Pastor Falk’s address, the second night’s, after! 


A recent Miami. (Fla.) publicity bureau poll 
showed that 90 per cent of persons responding said 
they went to church—and to the movies—regularly. 
Horse racing (20 per cent), dog racing (18 per 
cent), jai alai (16 per cent), and night clubs (13 
per cent) ran far behind. The poll was taken among 
3,000 registered voters, 14 per cent of whom re- 
sponded. 


Recently in England’s Manchester Cathedral, Ac- 
tress Luise Jogensen recited from memory every single 
one of the 15,000 words of the Book of Job. After 
her 82-minute stunt, she apologized for the lone slip. 
She had used “only” at one spot calling for “but.” 


Editorially, the weekly ‘Southern Churchman" 
(Episcopal) says preacher's kids are “often the 
worst children in town.'.. The reason, it continues, 
is that most of them get too few ‘old-fashioned 
trips to the woodshed.’'' Although PKs face a 
more difficult task in growing up than do other 
children, they are often looked upon as something 
special,’ often are given positions in the church's 
life which is far above anything that they either 
merit or earn, the editorial concludes. 


Members of the Ginter Park Baptist Church in 
Richmond, Va., have been looking forward to a new 
$150,000 addition to their church. Now they’ve 
changed their minds, plan to use the money to build 
chapels in unchurched sections of the Virginia state 
capital. Speaking for the congregation, Pastor T. 
Rupert Coleman said “we wouldn’t be happy think- 
ing of investing that much money (on ourselves) when 
other sections of Richmond need churches so badly!” 


‘ 


DRS. ZIMMERMAN AND DEATON 


... for one, 62 Thanksgivings 


62 Thanksgivings 

Thanksgiving, 1949, was 
the sixty-second consecutive 
Thanksgiving Day service in 
which Dr. L. M. Zimmer- 
man, pastor emeritus of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, 
Md., participated since he 
organized the congregation 
back in 1887. 

Shown with Dr. Zimmer- 
man (J/eft) is Dr. John L. 
Deaton, pastor of the con- 
gregation located in down- 
town Baltimore, pointing to 
the church bulletin board an- 
nouncing the service last 
month. 

In his 90th year, Dr. Zim- 
merman spoke on “Why I 
_ give thanks today” with con- 
siderable vigor and enthu- 
siasm. Attendance at the 
service was 1,600! A Thank- 
offering of $8,100 was used 
for unapportioned benev- 
olence! 

The day also marked the 
12th anniversary of the first 
broadcast of a Christ Church 
service. Each Sunday; the 
11 o’clock service is aired 
over the facilities of the 
Baltimore Mutual-aftiiate, 
WCBM. 
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28 in Mansfield ° 
It was the fall of 1921 


when St. Matthew’s Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, issued a 
eall to the Rev. Charles F. 
Sheriff. 

In the 28 years that have 
elapsed since, time and ef- 
forts have changed the con- 
gregation considerably. 

Sunday school attendance 
has increased from 20 to 
200! One short of 1,400 
(1,399) adults have been re- 
ceived into membership, 500 
infant baptisms have been 
performed! $40,000 worth 
of improvements to church 
and parsonage have been ef- 
fected! Church councilmen 
used to number six; now 
there are 12 laymen on the 
policy-making body. Three 
choirs are in existence now 
—the children’s choir has 25 
members, the youth choir 
has 36 voices! 

In 1938, Pastor Sheriff re- 
ceived the degree of Master 
of Sacred Theology from 
Oberlin College’s graduate 
school of theology; one year 
later, Wittenberg College 
conferred upon him a doctor 
of divinity degree. 


No idleness Here! 


During the recent 


steel 
strike, the pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Beaver, Pa., 


the Rev. Lester M. Utz, 
made a survey of his con- 
gregation, found many ot 
the men were idle because 
of the strike. 

He proposed painting the 
church interior, renovating 
the basement for increased 
efficiency of the Sunday 
school and Boy Scouts. 

Ten men who responded 
spent three weeks, contribut- 
ing over 300 hours of labor 
—or a total savings of $600! 

The task was completed 
only a few days before the 
end of the strike. Public 
acknowledgment was made 
at a regular church service 
last month; in addition, a 
personal letter from the 
church council to each man 
said “thank you!” 


Holly Hall Sponsor 


Citizens of Houston, Tex., 
are watching with interest 
the establishment of a half- 
million dollar home for the 
aged, to be known as Holly 
Hall and located on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

Oilman Glenn McCarthy, | 
of Shamrock Hotel fame, 
has donated land and has 
agreed to sponsor a Charity | 
Bowl annually to secure 
funds for maintenance. The 
project is being sponsored 
by the Houston Council of 
Churchwomen, of which 
Mrs. Nathaniel Kern, wife 
of the pastor of Grace 
(ULCA) Church, is pres 
ident. 


The Luthera 


CAMPUS 


Hartwick Church 


The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hartwick Semi- 
nary celebrated the 110th 
anniversary of its founding 
Nov. 13. The Rev. Dr. Otto 
Voigt, assistant to the pres- 
ident and treasurer of the 
college, delivered the anni- 
versary sermon. The Hart- 
wick College choir, under di- 
rection of Prof. Dale Patton, 
presented special music. Dr. 
H. Dennington Hayes, pas- 
tor emeritus, and Dr. Paul 
M. Orso participated. 

The original building or 
chapel, as it was referred to 
in its infancy, has housed the 
congregation for more than 
a century. It has been re- 
modeled twice. Early in the 
1900’s it was rebuilt to con- 
form to Lutheran Church 
architecture. 


Wagner Fellows 

Eight prominent Staten 
Island (N. Y.) businessmen 
have been appointed Hon- 
orary Fellows at Wagner 
College during 1950. They 
will serve as advisers to 
members of the senior class 
on the business or profession 
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they represent. Seven of the 
men have been reappointed 
from 1949. 

The group represents 
smelting and refining, educa- 
tion, real estate, law firm, 
newspaper, chamber of com- 
merce, dental manufacturing 
and banking interests. 


Life Service Retreat 
Young men of high school 


and college age in the Fre- 
mont, Nebr., area were re- 
cent guests of Central Semi- 
nary during the sixth annual 
Life Service Retreat. 

Students interested in the 
ministry heard addresses by 
District Judge Russell A. 
Robinson of Fremont, the 
Rev. George R. Whittecar of 
Tulsa’s (Okla.). First Church 
and stewardship secretary of 
the Kansas Synod, and the 
Rev. George P. Krebs, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, West 
Point. 


Priceless Manuscript 
Described as “priceless,” 


Philip Melanchthon’s 


per- 


Wittenberg 
President 
Stoughton 
examines 
addition to 
the college's 
Lutherana as 
Donor-alumnus 
John Adams 
looks over his 
shoulder 


sonal copy of “Preparation 
for the Gospel” has been 
donated to Wittenberg Col- 
lege by John Adams, Spring- 
field, Ohio, contractor, an 
alumnus. 
* The volume, regarded of 
great value because of the 
hundreds of marginal notes 
in the handwriting of the 
great scholar and humanist, 
will be placed in the collec- 
tion of lLutherana which 
Wittenberg is building in the 
hope that the college will 
one day become a national 
center for such material. 
Printed in Latin in 1480, 
only 25 years after movable 
type was invented, the book 
was used by Melanchthon 
while he was earning his 
reputation as “the teacher 
of Germany” as a professor 
at the old German univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. Written 
by Eusebius, the first church 
historian, the book attempts 
to prove the excellence of 
Christianity over pagan re- 
ligions and philosophies. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CALIFORNIA 


Four New Missions for Synod 


Los ANGELES—In an island of the blue 
Pacific there are to be two new missions 
organized within the next few weeks. 

Kimuki, Honolulu, and Pearl Harbor in 
the territory of Hawaii, are the two promis- 
ing centers where two new missions are being 
groomed for organization by Pastor Everett 
Jensen. 

The Rev. Thomas Allport, board rep- 
resentative of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, sailed Nov. 30 to the Hawaiian Islands 
to take up his work at Lihue, Kauai. This 
field has been vacant for many years. 

The third mission was organized Dec. 4 
in Van Nuys, Calif., with George Steffins 
as layman missionary organizer. Seventy- 
five charter members were on hand. Mr. 
Steffens is the past president of the synodical 
Luther League. 

The fourth new mission is the result of 
the work of the Rev. John Glidwell who is 
the missionary pastor organizer at Globe, 
Ariz. This will make five congregations in 
Arizona, whereas four years ago there was 
but one. 

The Rev. Louis Mertz was installed pastor 
of the Lakewood Village congregation in 
October. For this congregation Trinity 
Church, Long Beach, financed the purchase 
of a 20-acre tract of land. 


Scheduled for December are services for 
ground breaking of Lakewood Village Church 


at Long Beach, and Monterey Park Church 

in that city. The latter will be erected by 

the congregation formerly known as St. 

Paul's East Los Angeles. The old property 

has been sold. With additional funds gath- 

ered a new structure will be built. The Rev. 

Donald W. Endter is pastor. 

On Thanksgiving Day a ground-breaking 
ceremony took place in La Canada. Here 
will rise the new La Canada Foothills 
Church. 

Dec. 4 saw the dedication of St. John’s 
Church, Sacramento. 

“On Dec. 11 President James P. Beasom, 
Jr., had charge of three services: the first, 
the rededication of the church at Santa Bar- 
bara; second, the dedication of the new 
Altadena Church; and the third, the installa- 
tion of the Rev. J. Emory Ackerman as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Transfiguration at 
Loyola Village, Los Angeles. : 

Dec. 18, Dr. Beasom helped lay the cor- 
nerstone of the new educational plant of the 
Alhambra Church. 

The burden of the conversation among our 
churches is the program of CHEY and of 
the proposed Pacific Lutheran Seminary to 
open in the fall of 1950 in Berkeley. 

ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


MARYLAND | 
Hagerstown Sessions Stress CHEY 


HAGERSTOWN—Great interest and enthu- | 
siasm marked the CHEY dinner meeting: 


Members and friends of Gracu | 
Church, Culver City, Calif, 
are shown at work on the new|, 
$16,000 parsonage for Pasto 
W. H. Blough. The buildinve: 
cost only $9,000, due to th: 
volunteer labor of men of th» 
community 


The Luthera: 


for pastors, councilmen and key laymen 

held at St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Nov. 

29. Dr. Raymond J. Seeger, Maryland 

Synod Director of CHEY; Dr. J. Frank Fife, 

president of synod; Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 

Gettysburg Seminary; and Dr. Henry W. A. 

Hanson, Gettysburg College, spoke. Pastor 

Edward P. Heinze is Area Director. 
Strains of the Latvian national anthem 

floated over Smithsburg, Nov. 18, as Wash- 

ington County’s DPs celebrated their own 

Independence Day, 6,000 miles from their 

native land. The Rev. Francis R. Bell, pastor 

of Trinity Church, Smithsburg, who played 

a major role in bringing these families to 

this area, invited the Latvians to the church 

for their celebration. 

APPROXIMATELY 2,000 persons _partic- 
ipated in a county-wide religious census Dec. 
4. Catholics, Jews and Protestants are co- 
Operating in this project as conceived and 
planned by the Washington County Council 
of Christian Laymen. 

: Dr. Elwood S. Falkenstein, Grace Church, 
Westminster, celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of his ordination by re-preaching his 
first sermon. 

“FOR THE CHURCH to say ‘Here I stand!’ is 
not enough,” said Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
ULCA secretary, at the Hagerstown Refor- 
mation service. “The church’s capacity to 
possess and convey blessings to its members 
is determined by what it stands ON, what it 
stands FoR, what it stands AGAINST, what it 
stands By, and under whose guidance and 
empowerment it stands,” he said. 

Over 100 ATTENDED the pastor-council- 
men dinner of the Carroll County Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association held recently at West- 
minster. Dr. Frederick R. Seibel intro- 
duced speakers Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Pres- 
ident J. Frank Fife, and the Rev. Robert B. 
Rau. Discussed was the promotion of THE 
LUTHERAN and CHEY. 

A NEW TWwo-sToRY parish house is near- 
ing completion for St. Paul’s Church, Walk- 
ersville. 

RESIGNATIONS effective Dec. 1: The Rev. 
William E. Fox, Zion Church, Middletown; 
Rey. Arthur G. Null, Manor Parish, Doubs. 
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Dr. Erwin S. Spees, Parish and Church School 
Board secretary; Dr. Russell W. Stine, of the 
Muhlenberg College faculty; and the Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Schmickel, II, pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church, Allentown, Pa., discuss the recent Lu- 
theran Community Leadership Training school 
conducted in the Pennsylvania city 


OvER 120 WOMEN, 35 of them from 
Grace Church, Westminster, made a religious 
survey of Westminster. 


Missionary and Mrs. Wilbur C. Currens, 
missionaries to Liberia, sponsored by Evan- 
gelical Church, Frederick, spent a recent 
Sunday with the supporting congregation. 


Dr. G. ELtson RurF, editor of THE Lu- 
THERAN, was speaker at the Carroll County 
Reformation Rally held in Grace Church, 
Westminster. 

STRESSING PERSONAL evangelism Judge 
Norris C. Blake, FDIC general counsel, 
Washington, and former Chief Justice of the 
Colorado Supreme Court, addressed Trinity 
Sunday school, Hagerstown, Nov. 20. 

MANY CHURCHES in the area are support- 
ing the synodical plan for additional sub- 
scriptions to THE LUTHERAN. 

A SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDING costing ap- 
proximately $35,000 will be built soon by 
St. John’s Church of the Salem Parish. 

THE TITLE of “Pastor Emeritus” was be- 
stowed on the Rev. Luther F. Miller, Hagers- 
town, at special services in Bethany Church, ° 
Baltimore, on the S5ist anniversary of his 
ordination. Pastor Miller, now a member 
of Trinity, Hagerstown, served Bethany from 


‘1906 to 1923 and was supply pastor during 


the past summer. WILSON P. ARD 


Al 


Members of Epiphany Church, 
Camden, N. J., are shown dur- 
ing services observing the 70th 
anniversary of the congrega- 
tion. Dr. E. E. Fischer, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of 


Pennsylvania, preached. The 
Rev. Paul C. Weber is pastor 


NEW JERSEY 
$2,500,000 Building Drive Launched 


Jersey Crry—A luncheon for Lutheran 
pastors of this area was held Noy. 21, under 
the sponsorship of the Board of Directors 
of the Lutheran Memorial Hospital to launch 
its $2,500,000 building fund campaign. To 
supplement grants from government and in- 
dustry, it is hoped that Lutheran congrega- 
tions in the Newark area will add $500,000 
to the fund, which will be used to erect a new 
hospital building on a site near the Newark- 
Belleville boundary. The Rev. Arthur Her- 
bert, East Orange, is chairman of the hos- 
pital board, which is an intersynodical Lu- 
theran group. The hospital, formerly known 
as the German Hospital and later as the 
Memorial Hospital of Newark, was turned 
over to a Lutheran board of directors about 
six years ago by the medical staff which had 
previously been directing its own affairs. 

The ALMO, which is the alphabetical nick- 
name of the Association of Lutheran Men's 

Organizations of Northern New Jersey, has 

adopted as a special project the provision 

of a station wagon for the use of the social 
service division of the Lutheran Welfare 

Association. An appeal has been made to 

all of ALMO's 21 constituent organizations 

to help purchase such a vehicle. 

ALMO is a district brotherhood group, 
most of whose members are located in 
Bergen, Passaic and Hudson counties. Henry 
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F. Alderfer, of Holy Trinity Church, New 
York City, is president. Its purpose is to 
develop and sponsor co-operative activities 
betwen Lutheran church men’s groups. 

PAYMENT of its second mortgage was the 
goal set by Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, tc 
help celebrate its 20th anniversary. The Rev 
R. Donald Clare reported that communing 
membership had increased to 160 and tha! 
notable progress had been made in othe 
fields. Dr. R. H. Gerberding preached the 
anniversary sermon on Nov. 20, at whick 
time a new portico was dedicated. 

The Rey. Harold Haas, Jersey City, is dis 
trict chairman for the CHEY appeal. Com 
mittee meetings are being held and plan 
laid carefully to pave the way for a success 


ful campaign in April. 
THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY Of the ordine 
tion of its pastor emeritus, Dr. Stephe 
Paulson, was celebrated Nov. 6 by the con 
gregation of St. John’s Church, Englewooe 
Pastors David C. Smith, Ivan L. Sterne») 
Samuel B. Brosius, and Albert P. Staude 
man participated in the service. Dr. Paw 
son’s former pastorates were at William 
port, Pa., and Brooklyn, N. Y. He ak: 
served as dean of Hartwick Seminary. 
THE Rev. CHARLES S. SCHMIDLING WwW: 
installed as pastor of St. Paul’s Chure 
Bayonne, on Nov. 13. He was prewar pasts 
in River Edge, and served since as Navy am 
VA chaplain. 
THE LUTHERAN WELFARE Associaticr 
seeking a social case worker, has employ 


The Luther 


Miss Doris Moore as assistant to Mrs. Julie 
Matzinger. 

ALL CONGREGATIONS participating whole- 
heartedly in the evangelism program are 
reporting results. Two of the most notable 
are Trinity Church, Hudson Heights, which 
received 64 new members into fellowship as 
the direct result of the campaign; and St. 
Paul’s Church, Teaneck, where 74 united 
with the congregation on Nov. 20 to make 
the largest single group ever to join at one 
time, and to surpass by 15 the entire mem- 
bership when the congregation was chartered 
24 years ago! 

The Rev. John H. Wagner and Albert P. 
Stauderman are the respective pastors of 
these two congregations, which shared an- 
other unusual honor recently. As the result 
of the Bergen County church survey con- 
ducted by the interdenominational council 
of churches, Hudson Heights Trinity and 
Teaneck St. Paul’s were singled out as 
superior congregations, the only two Lu- 
theran churches to receive this rating, which 
was based upon growth, membership, and 
program. The Hudson Heights congregation 
lists 503 communing members; the Teaneck 
congregation 625. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


ONTARIO 
Correspondent Gleans Bulletins 


Correspondent Mehlenbacher presents here 
a unique cross-section report of activity in 
the Canada Synod . . . excerpts from parish 
bulletins reaching his desk. He calls them 
his “quarried quotes.” 

HEIDELBERG-ERBSVILLE: “Church councils 
heard plea for LWA in letters from Dr. Fry 
and Dr. Empie. Action followed. Our par- 
ish has oversubscribed its quota. Still we 
will give all another opportunity next Sunday 
to help.” . . . “Every Friday evening Bible 
study at St. Peter’s. Why deny yourself this 
food for the soul?” ... . “Rural fellowship 
Sunday evenings among near-by congrega- 
tions is much appreciated by the young peo- 
ple; over 100 have been in attendance.” 

Sr. JoHN’s, WATERLOO: “Fifty-two persons 
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were received into our spiritual fellowship 
last Sunday. We all rejoice in this new 
strength.” ... “At the Every Member Visita- 
tion Workers’ banquet each visitor signed 
his own pledge card before the picture of 
Christ at his place setting. One hundred 
twenty-five members took part.” ... “A gift 
from our congregation of $2,000 will put us 
well over the top. for 1950 and CHEY. Yes, 
we have given a lot for Waterloo . . . and 
we are receiving a lot from Waterloo. Let 
us not be the sand in the machinery of a 
successful endeavor for her.” 

St. MatTTHEw’s, KITCHENER: “Golden 
Hours received the sum of $100 by the will . 
of the late Martin H. Zinkhann. He had 
expressed this wish orally, other heirs hon- 
ored it. Golden Hours is still the only Lu- 
theran Church service in western Ontario 
broadcast every Sunday to the aged, the sick 
and the shutin. It is now in its 20th year.” 
. . . “Confirmation this Sunday brings the 
number of confirmands for 1949 to 85.” 

St. PETER’s, KITCHENER: “Dr. Randolph 
James Patterson (a medical doctor) was 
received into membership of St. Peter’s by 
confirmation last Sunday. An ardent Roman 
Catholic, he has received instruction in our 
Lutheran faith since August. He is engaged 
in research work at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, at the present time.” . . . “To the 


pleasant surprise of everyone, 160 attended 


Carl Furner, right, contractor and builder of 
the new St. Mark's parish house in Oaklyn, 
N. J., hands over keys to the $30,000 building 
to Pastor C. Donald Heft. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached the dedicatory sermon 
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When Albert G. Sewing (left), 
president of Faith Church 
Council, St. Louis, presented a 
new car to Pastor Arthur M. 
Neumann recently, also pres- 
ent was ULCA President Frank- 
lin Clark Fry. The car was a 
birthday gift from the congre- 
gation 


the first 9:30 A.M. service. When 11 o’clock 
came around, the church was filled to ca- 
pacity. Attendance at Sunday evening serv- 
ices is maintained.” 


Recently a layman presented CHEY to a 
lukewarm church council. After a three-hour 
long meeting, the council became 100 per 
cent enthusiastic. Laymen are carrying this 
program into every congregation with power 
and great promise. This rising sense of stew- 
ardship is reflected in Hamilton conference 
churches where 100 per cent apportionment 
goals are being vigorously sought. 


Many individual Christmas gift lists on this 
territory will contain subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN and The Canada Lutheran. The 
Rev. Henry F. Nuhn, pastor of the mission 
in Fort Erie, is directing the promotion. 

“Difficult but directive and productive of 
dividends is the work among the Children 
of the Church,” said Mrs. Judson White, syn- 
odical secretary. The Children of the Church 


festival welcomed over 200 parents and chil-: 


dren to St. John’s parish hall, Nov. 27. 
Groups participating were from St. Mark’s 
and St. Matthew’s, Kitchener; St. James’ of 
St. Jacobs and St. John’s, Waterloo. Miss 
Marjorie Uffelman, parish secretary of St. 
John’s, was in charge. 

THE REV. GEeorGE INNES was installed in 
Zion Church, Sault Ste. Marie, recently. 
Installation of the Rev. JuLrus NEFF, as 
pastor of the Williamsburg-Dunbar parish, 
was conducted Nov. 13 THe Rev. Harry 
LOSSING is now serving as board missionary 
in the Kingston-Belleville mission field. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Laymen Attend Retreat at Thiel 


PirTSsBURGH—The first lay retreat spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Synod attracted 85 
laymen on the campus of Thiel College last 
month. “The Stewardship of Life” was dis- 
cussed by ULCA President Franklin Clark 
Fry and Wittenberg College President Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton. Dr: Edward K. Rogers, 
First Church, Warren, served as chaplain. 


"The Lutheran" is being sent to Buhl 
Hospital at Sharon, a gift of St. Paul's 
Church, Farrell. The stewardship portrait 
of Christ was distributed widely in the hos: 
pital recently. 


Four UNION REFORMATION services were | 
held in Belmont County, Ohio, under the) 
auspices of local ministerial and Belmon 


County ministerial associations. 


THE UNITED STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL of im! 


terdenominational stewardship leaders hel«| 
their 1949 convention in Pittsburgh. Henr | 
Endress, Zeb Trexler, and Dr. C. C. Stoughy) 
ton spoke at the convention, also in various) 
congregations. | 
THE Erte CONFERENCE Luther League 
are presenting a series of plays and pagean’| 
to help raise funds for the national proje 
of building a church in Hawaii. The best 
each group of plays will be presented lat» 
to the public in Luther Memorial Chure | 
Erie. 
Or Evurope’s displaced persons who har} 


made their way to Pittsburgh about 100 ej} | 


Latvian Lutherans. On the 31st anniverseu| 


The Luther} 


| dy 
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of the founding of the Latvian Republic, 
known as Proclamation Day, a service of 
commemoration was held in First Church, 
Pittsburgh, by the Rev. Alberts Ozols of the 
Board of American Missions. At present 
Pastor Ozols is associated with First Church. 

First CHURCH, WARREN, has averaged 
more than 200 pounds of clothing per month 
for Lutheran World Relief for 3% years. 

A LUTHERAN Laymen’s Movement ban- 
quet was held in Pittsburgh recently. Six 
new members were added to the growing 
list of Lutheran Laymen for Stewardship. 
Present for the meetings were Messrs. End- 
ress and Trexler. 


The men of Trinity Church, Beaver, Lester 
M. Utz pastor, made idle by the recent 
strikes put in their time improving the church 
properties. More than 300 hours of labor 
were given to painting the interior and 
building new Sunday school and scout rooms. 
In the past year the Sunday school enroll- 
ment has increased more than 100 per cent. 


PARADISE CHURCH, North Lima, Ohio, re- 
cently celebrated its 100th anniversary. Mes- 
sages were brought by Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, 
president of synod; Pastor J. L. Miller and 
Theodore Hoffmeister. 

THE BEAVER and Ohio Valley Lutheran 
Men’s Association held its annual Fall Rally 
at Redeemer Church, Monaca. Fred Ripper, 
New Brighton, was elected president. 

Grace CuHurRCcH, Spring Garden, honored 
all its members who have worked faithfully 
in the congregation during the past 50 years 
by a special service of recognition. One of 
those honored was Charles Fuhr. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


Berks County Laymen Hold Meet 


READING—The new officers of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Association of Berks 
County and the Reading Conference were 
installed recently at Grace Church, Shilling- 
ton, by Pastor Victor A. Kroninger. 

Now in its second year, the organization 
has as its main purpose: the encouraging 
of the layman to assist his pastor in the fur- 
therance of the Kingdom of God. For ad- 
mission, each member must have served at 
least one term on a church council, must 
attend worship services regularly and must 
commune at least twice a year. In addition, 
he must be a liberal giver, have a good 
reputation in the church and community. 

Officers (see cut) include: left to right, 
front row—Vice President John L. Kreider, 
President Morgan D. Reinbold, and Pastor 
Kroninger; back row—Secretary Peter B. 
Schweyer, Vice President Clarke T. Miller, 
and Deacon Arthur J. Leid. 

Mrs. EpwarbD J. DEININGER, well-known 
member of Grace Church, Reading, died 
Noy. 8. She was 72. Active in the Pastor’s 
Aid Society, she had been a Sunday school 
teacher for many years, prior to her marriage 
served as organist of the Girardville (Pa.) 
Church. She is survived by two sons and a 
daughter. 


Fire Interrupts Plans for Home 


YorkK—Fire has upset plans of the York 
County Ministerial Association to secure a 
building for the establishment of a local 
convalescent and rest home. Recently, flames 
consumed the Crandall property, just out- 


Leaders of the Berks County 
Lutheran Layman’s Retreat are 
pictured during recent sessions 
in Reading (see Reading 
News) 
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side of sYork. This had been the objective 
of the association; plans for further action 
must be reconsidered. 

At a meeting prior to the fire, the Rev. 
Francis Shearer, Board of Social Missions, 
emphasized the necessity of interest in a 
home for the aged. “Since people are now 
living longer than in the past,” he said, “their 
care is becoming increasingly a problem. 
The chief difficulties now revolve around 
the loneliness and health of these old people. 
‘Orphan Granny,’ not Orphan Annie, should 
get our sympathy and help!” 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 
St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A, M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
* HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
ey (Wed.) 8:00 P. M, 


The Evangelical Lutheran 


Church of the Holy Trinity 


Charles Foelsch, Pastor 
Walter Baker, Organist 


Central Park W, at 65th St., New York City 


Matins and Holy Communion 8:45 A.M. 
The Service 11 A. Mi—with sermon 


Vespers with Meditation, also Oratorio 
8 PLM. 


NEARLY 150 PERSONS were enrolled in th 
Fourth Lutheran Leadership Training Schoo 
in York this fall. Dean H. Walter Webne 
reported 60 of the students received credits 


A mass meeting promoting CHEY will b 
held in St. Matthew's Church, Hanover, o1 
Feb. 7. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president o 
Gottysburg Seminary, will speak. 


Mr. ZIoN CHURCH members are plannin; 
a new parsonage, to be built on land re 
cently received as a bequest. 

THE YORK SPRINGS congregation will us 
interest from a $5,000 bequest to buy fuel 

A NEW $17,000 parish house has beer 
completed at Zion Church, Fairfield. 

Grace Smi1TH, of St. John’s Luther League 
Abbottstown, was re-elected president of thi 
York District League at the recent conven 
tion in Red Lion. New members of th 
executive committee are Burnell Gulen, o 
Hanover, treasurer; and Eugene Brown, o 
Chanceford, extension secretary. 

IMPROVEMENTS costing $8,500 have beer 
made at Trinity Church, Lemasters. 

THE PARSONAGE at Shrewsbury has under 
gone extensive improvements costing $5,000 

Members of Mt. Zion Church, Allen, ob 
served their centennial recently with specia 
services. Improvements costing $10,00( 
were dedicated. PAUL LEVI FOULK 


TEXAS 
Synod Stresses Evangelism This Fall 


MANY INSTITUTES On evangelism were 
conducted in widely scattered sections ot 
Texas this fall. In the area around Sar 
Antonio, Pastor Carl J. Deithloff, of Faith 
Church, San Antonio, was one of five teach 
ers conducting sessions in five communities 
attendance averaged 60 persons. 

A RECENT SURVEY covering apportionmen 
payments of Texas Synod congregation: 
over the past decade has revealed some in 
teresting facts. Salem Church, Port Lavaca 
has the highest increase in benevolent giv 
ing, jumping its contributions by 240 per 
cent plus since 1944, when it was receiver 
into the synod. First Church, Dallas, sub 
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scribed 200 per cent apportionment twice, 
three other times attained the 190 per cent 
bracket despite heavy building commitments. 
Two congregations—Victoria and Cuero— 
have been consistently above 100 per cent. 

As of Nov. I, Texas Synod is behind in 
the benevolence quota. With a budget of 
$34,306, synod officials had received 
$19,772.52, or 57.6 per cent. Grace Church, 
Harlingen, and Faith Church, San Antonio, 
had overpaid their quotas by that date; 
Dallas and Vernon congregations had met 
theirs 100 per cent. 

THE FALL CONFERENCE stressed steward- 
ship. Peculiarly, two papers warned con- 
cerning the danger of teaching the Old 
Testament tithe. Pastor Louis H. de Freese 
gave an exegetical paper on “How Much 
Shall I Give to the Lord?” and the Rev. 
Frank R. Wagner read a paper on “The 
Practical Side of Stewardship.” Both men 
stressed the importance of Christ’s call to 
give our whole selves to God. Pastor Frank 
O. Broesicke pointed out that there was 
no doctrine of the Lord’s Day. The best 
way of keeping it is by following Luther’s 
explanation of the Third Commandment. 
Pastor Edwin J. Oehlke opened the confer- 
ence with a sermon on Evangelism. 

THE syNopDICAL Luther League held its 
fall rally recently with an evening boat ride 
up the Colorado River as one of the chief 
attractions. Two hundred twenty-four peo- 
ple registered, one of the largest in Luther 
League history. Dr. David Currie, a pro- 
fessor at the Presbyterian Seminary, Austin; 
next year’s camp director, Pastor Frank 
Wagner; and Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, host 
pastor and president of synod, spoke. 

The synodical Brotherhood recently held a 
President's Rally in St. Luke's Church, San 
Antonio. Boy Scouting, 
Evangelism were subjects of discussion. Many 
of the men also attended a Lutheran mass 


Mission Projects, 


meeting in municipal auditorium, a part of 

the program of the ALC national Brother- 

hood convention. Over 4,000 were present. 

SYNOD PRESIDENT SPEAKER was honored 
as pastor in his Austin church recently, on 
the 30th anniversary of his ordination. 
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First ENGLISH CHURCH is studying plans 
for a new parish hall. Over $3,000 in vol- 
untary gifts is in the fund. 

Dr. Kart HENRY, secretary for the ULCA 
Board of American Missions, recently made 
a tour of missions in Texas with Dr. Speaker. 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First-United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


KEYSTONE HOTEL 


423 Datura St., West Palm Beach, Florida 


Lutheran Management 
Sunny Porches 
Clean, Comfortable, Home atmosphere 
_Centrally located, Reasonable prices 


Paul G. Burry, Manager 


Outnumbered were the ULC pastors at the 
IntersLutheran Seminar at Austin. Missouri 
pastors used them as a target for finger 
pointing, telling all present that the ULCA 
were bad Lutherans and must mend their 
ways, and were the cause of much of the 
disunity of the Lutheran Church in America. 
Pastors Speaker, convener and host of the 
meeting, and Frank Broesicke defended the 
position of the ULCA. There was no bitter- 
ness shown. It was decided to continue 


discussions, including prayer fellowship. 

The Rev. Joseph L. Knutson of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference spoke on “God 
Gives Christ and His Church”; the Rev. 
Harold F. Schweigert, Missouri Synod, 
brought the other message, “Members of a 
Living Lutheran Church Witness to Christ.” 
This latter paper brought most discussion. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 


WOMAN trained and experienced in 
religious education, stenographer, avail- 
able as Church Assistant. Box CB12, The 
LUTHERAN. 
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“Like a Mighty Army” has been shown in 
most of the synod’s congregations. 

SANDOR SZEKELY and his wife, new Amer- 
icans from Hungary, will locate in Philadel- 
phia Church, Swiss Alp. A house has been 
furnished and the members are supplying 
furniture and other necessities. 

A 1950 BupGET of $18,650 is being con- 
sidered by Grace Church, Houston. Nearly 
half of this involves the new building and 
equipment. 

Services are being conducted by the pas- 
tors and members of Grace and Redeemer 
churches in the new Garden Oaks area in 
Houston with the purpose of establishing 


* a new mission. 


A NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN has been given 
to St. Paul’s Church, Kilgore, as a memorial. 

A CAMPAIGN for funds to pay off the debt 
of the new educational building of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Weesatche, will permit the 
congregation to pay off $2,000 of the $2,500 
debt. 5 

THE Rev. J. M. SCHEDLER, Victoria, has 
been appointed editor of the Texas Lutheran, 
which will appear in bulletin-size format 
soon. JAMES F. VORKOPER 


DECEASED 


Dr. George S. Bowers 

Dr. George S. Bowers, former secretary 
of the Maryland Synod and a past president 
of the Virginia Synod, died in Norfolk, Va., 
Oct. 7. He was 90. 

Born in Jefferson, Md., the son of a pio- 
neer Lutheran pastor, Dr. Bowers was edu- 
cated in the Smithsburg school, was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College and Semi- 
nary, was ordained by the Maryland Synod. 

He subsequently served pastorates in York, 
Pa.; Hagerstown and Baltimore, Md.; and 
Winchester, Va. He received honorary de- 
grees from Gettysburg and Roanoke. 

Surviving are a brother, Dr. John C. 
Bowers, of Catonsville, Md.; a son, George 
H. Bowers, of Norfolk; and a sister, Mrs. 
Lelia Grove, Baldwin, N. Y.; and seven 
grandchildren, one great grandchild. 
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The funeral service was held Noy. 2 in 
First. Church, Norfolk, by Dr. Luther Strick- 
ler assisted by the Rev. Roy Sloop, Newport 
News, and Maryland Synod President J. 
Frank Fife. 


Dr. L. A. Bush 

Dr. L. A. Bush, pastor emeritus of St. 
John’s Church, Boiling -Springs, Pa., died 
Nov. 15. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College (1894) 
and Hamma Divinity School (1897), he 
served pastorates in Jefferson, Md.: Boons- 
boro, Md.; Ohio; Lemoyne and Boiling 
Springs, Pa. He retired in 1948. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Ella New- 
comer Bush; four sons, M. P. Bush, Carlisle, 
Pa.; Horace E. Bush, Flushing, N. Y.; Car- 
roll Bush, Shamokin, Pa.; and John L. Bush, 
Lemoyne, Pa.; five grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
John’s Church, Boiling Springs. Burial was 
in Gettysburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Ezra Keller 

Mrs. Lena E. Keller, wife of the Rev. Ezra 
Keller, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Hillsboro, 
Ill., died in Hillsboro Oct. 24. 

Born in Florence, Ky., she was educated 
in Kentucky schools and studied after grad- 
uation at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Following her marriage to Pastor 
Keller, she was active in the work of St. 
Paul’s Church, and taught in Sunday school. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Paul’s Church by Pastor Hugh Paton as- 
sisted by Pastors Roland G. Riechmann, 
A. L. Angersbach, and W. N. King. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NEW YORK SYNOD 

BOSCH, EDMUND A. From Zion Church, 
Utica, N. Y. To St. George Association, 
executive secretary. 523 Sixth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

COOK, OLNEY E. From St. Paul’s Church, 
Bayonne, N. J. To Christ Church, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 
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FROMMHAGEN, FREDERICK C. From 
New York Inner Mission Society as ex- 
ecutive director. To Zion’s Church, Ridge- 
field, N. J. Prospect and Slocum Aves. 

HACKMAN, GEORGE G. From St. John’s 
Church,\ Fulton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. To 
Wagner College as teacher. 

MILLER, JOHN W. From St. John’s 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. To Christ 
Church, Union, N. J. 1049 Sterling Rd. 

RIETZ, M. G. L. From St. Philip’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Retirement. 35 Irving 
Pl bynbrook,; Ly 1., N.Y. 

SCHROEDER, ARTHUR. From Syracuse, 


N. Y. To St. John’s Church, Potter, N. Y. 
RD 3, Penn. Yan, N. Y. 

SCHRODER, ALFRED J. From Christ 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. To St. John’s 


Church, Fulton Ave., New York City, 
N. Y. 1343 Fulton Ave. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $6@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 Se. 
Hotel | Nie Woneie, NY. 
Charles F. Rogers, "Ir. ~\ 


Manager 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 


THE REY, KYLE 


Sua coven, nified, refined, effective and eco- 
eat nomical, Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
HERA increase attendance, interest and. col- 

ULLCTINS lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 


wit Last A 


LIFE: TIME, letters from Pastors. Write today for 


illus. Catalog L. 
608'/2 E. 4th St. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 


Davenport, la. 


Catalog free on request 


The C, E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


ON A TRAIN I overheard two Jewish 
men talking about their religion. They 
agreed that it is better to be orthodox 
than liberal Jews. “I want things to be 
definite,” said one. Keeping the laws of 
ancient Israel is a hard-and-fast religious 
practice which satisfies him. 

Some Christians are like that. They 
want the facts about God all straightened 
out, so they know exactly what to believe. 
They seek for almost scientific precision 
in knowing what God has been thinking 
about and what He has been doing all 
along. Then they can sit back in happy 
assurance that they have the truth. 

I don’t have any faith in that kind of 
truth. Somewhere out in the middle of 
the sea, asked Henri Bergson, how can 
a wave understand the great ocean from 
which it rises and into which it falls? 
That isn’t a good comparison, because we 
are not part of God. We are separate 
from Him. We are part of His creation. 
But how can we know the creator? If any 
man could draw a circle around God, 
indicating where He is and who He is, he 
would be greater than God. 


THAT’S WHY we must have Christmas. 
God, who has always known that man 
would be unable to understand Him, him- 
self became a man. He did that so He 
could tell us everything about himself 
which we can understand. 

That’s the chief thing we know about 
God, and it is so full of mystery that 
nobody can prove it. How could God 
be a man? Scientific fellows have a right 
to laugh at us for believing it, but we 
do. It’s our faith in this that makes us 
Christians. 

We humans can’t spell out one single 
syllable of the meaning of the universe 
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except this: that God came to us in Jesus 
Christ. We don’t exactly know how God 
created the world. There seem to be two 
stories of the creation in the book of 
Genesis, one beginning at chapter 1, 
verse 1, ending in chapter 2, middle of 
verse 4, and the second beginning in the 
middle of verse 4 and continuing through 
chapter 4. And we don’t know when the 
world will come to an end. It is clear 
that some New Testament writers be- 
lieved the end would be in their lifetime. 

But one thing we Christians are sure 
about. God came to us in Jesus, and 
said to us—This is what I am like. Shep- 
herds heard an unearthly song in the 
skies, and that is a mystery which would 
make any scientist scratch his head. The 
whole story of Jesus—from Christmas to 
Easter—is so full of strange and startling 
events that we can’t possibly pin it down 
like a historian tries to pin down the 
record of ordinary events. 

Without God working in our minds, 
the mystery of His revelation is too much 
for us. But He guides us into the truth 
He has revealed about himself in Christ, 
like a father patiently explains things to 
a three-year-old. 


STARS SHINE THESE December evenings: 
in the fathomless skies. The bells ring 
again on Christmas. We shall hear the 
ancient story of our Saviour’s birth. And 
we shall understand that the meaning ol 
our lives is focused in that long-ago nigh’ 
in Bethlehem, when God became man tc 
redeem us from the dreadful darkness o: 
being separated from Him. To us ot 
childlike faith God’s light shines bright, 
although maybe we can’t analyze its ray| 
with our spectroscope. 


—ELSON RUFF 
The Luthera» 


& A threat to your home 
| 16 TIMES GREATER THAN FIRE 


“xg lf All too frequently, men seek to pro- 
tect their homes through fire insur- 
ance but make no arrangements for 
home protection in the event of their 
death ...a possibility 16 times more 
likely to occur than fire! 

Through Lutheran Brotherhood 
Protection & Savings Plan, you and 
your family can have three-way pro- 
tection for yourselves and your home: 


1. IF YOU DIE... 


Your family can be assured of maintaining their home and clearing the 
unpaid portion of their home mortgage. 


2. IF YOU LIVE AND PROSPER... 


You will have cash assets for home remodeling plus insurance pro- 
tection and savings throughout your active years. Upon retirement a 


steady monthly income is provided. 


IF YOU STOP... 


If, for any reason, you are obliged to stop your insurance program, you 
may buy paid-up insurance with the cash value of your policy ...acon- 
tinuing hedge against the loss of your home through the inability of 
your loved ones to meet the payments. The cash value of your paid-up 
insurance will grow and continue to draw dividends. 


The Lutheran Brotherhood Protection & Savings Plan is broad in 
coverage and adaptable to your particular needs for home or other 
protection. Why not let your L.B. agent show you how the Lutheran 
Brotherhood Protection & Savings Plan can protect your loyed 
ones and their home where the danger is 16 times greater than fire! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Avenue South « Herman L. Ekern, Pres. « Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Kd. often have I thought: On Christmas . 


Eve | 
If only I could walk abroad, and find . 
Some little village-place, of Bethlehem kind, Li a 
Hushed in the spell that dusk ‘ : 
in, and lamplight weave; 
Pass'some low door beneath a stable eave, 
And catch a stirring and a gleam behind*— 
Would the great birth grow vivid to my mind? 
And would I then more potently believe? 
What need, O Lord, to see Thy presence thus, 
Or watch for starry band or starry sphere, 
When Thou art still Immanuel, God with us, 
Forever and immeasurably near? 
What need, with shepherds 
or with kings discuss 
Thine ancient birthplace? 
Thou art zow and here! 


MARGARET R. SEEBACH from Here We Have Stars 
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